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Meat Shortage 


ls a Preventable Misfortune 


While in the absence of exact statistical records only 
round numbers on the loss of meat tonnage from pre- 
ventable diseases of livestock can be given, estimates are 
sufficiently large to outline the veterinary profession’s 
task in the field of meat production. 


Within the scope of amendable causes of meat shortage 

are (1) the treatment of livestock maladies without the 

protective custody of veterinary science; (2) neglected 

hygiene, sanitation, and vaccination for controlling epi- 

zootics; (3) losses from insidious infections, parasites, 
and sporadic diseases; and (4) lowered re- 
production, growth and health of animals 
from nutritive deficiencies, all of which stem 
from observations among college-trained vet- 
erinarians in the fields of practice and live- 
stock sanitary regulation. 


These facts, gained from an important 

center of animal production, are respect- 

fully submitted for attention in debates 
over the shortage of meat 
and other products derived 
from farm animals. 
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BRIEFLY, let me outline for you the pro- 
gram that we have in mind. In the first 
place, in order to achieve, in our campaign 
against animal diseases and for human 
health, what I believe is possible, the vet- 
erinary profession will have to be less 
modest about its achievements. In no 
other profession is there so much hiding 
of the light “under a bushel.” The first 
step should be an educational campaign 
to let the people of our great cities and 
towns understand the extent to which 
their health depends upon the successful 
work of the veterinarian. Then we must 
bring home to the farmers of the state con- 
siderably more of the values that lie in the 
use of your services. The Livestock Sani- 
tary Service is the organization in this 
state through which we combat animal dis- 
eases, in codéperation with the practicing 
veterinarians, It is under the direction of 
the Board of Regents of the University, 
and, consequently, we have an opportunity 
to build and to carry out a coéperative pro- 
gram such as exists in no other state. 

This program will have two main objec- 
tives: one, human health; the other, the 
conservation of our food resources and the 
consequent economic and social values that 
will acerue through that conservation to 
the farmer. So far as codperation within the 
framework of our own organization is con- 
cerned, I doubt that the veterinarians have 
fully realized their value in relation to the 
Departments of Dairy Husbandry, Animal 
Husbandry, and Poultry Husbandry. On the 
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other hand, I am just as sure that these 
educational departments have not realized 
the values that should come to them through 
closer association with the Livestock Sani- 
tary Service. In other words, these big edu- 
cational, research, and extension depart- 
ments have not made the use of the Live- 
stock Sanitary Service that they could and 
should, probably because, in most places, 
they have not been in a legal and organiza- 
tional position to do so. In this university 
they are. The objectives of all are the same; 
namely, to help the farmer economically 
and socially, and to produce more and bet- 
ter food. We shall bring about this type of 
coéperation in which each of these large 
groups, striving to reach the same objec- 
tive by different routes, will avail itself of 
the values that the others have to offer. It is 
our intention to develop a close relation 
to the State Board of Health, because we 
have not yet even begun to realize the ex- 
tent to which animal diseases affect human 
health. We know that many serious human 
ailments are directly attributable to ani- 
mal diseases, and the veterinarian must dis- 
robe himself of his modesty sufficiently to 
carry to the world the message that human 
health depends on the success of his work 
just as much as it depends on the doctors 
who treat, directly, diseases of human 
beings. Here again, I doubt if the medical 
doctors and the veterinary doctors have 
realized their potentially and close relation- 
ship. By closer contact with the Extension 
Service, and by having the Extension Serv- 
ice take up your fight to a greater extent 
than it ever has, we expect to carry into 
every farm home a broader knowledge of 
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animal disease, which, ultimately, will make 
the farmer more conscious of the value of 
your services, and which will make him 
realize that he will benefit greatly if he 
uses your service to prevent rather than 
to cure disease. 

Then another kind of public campaign 
that we must carry on is one which should 
reach into the homes of the people in the 
big cities and towns, in order to make 
them conscious of the worthwhileness, 
though unseen, of the services that you 
render. They should understand more fully 
the extent to which their health depends 
upon how successfully you do your jobs. As 
as integral part of such a plan as I am out- 
lining, we shall develop a program of re- 
search, by which only can we make funda- 
mental progress. We know something about 
some animal diseases. We know all about 
no animal disease, and about some diseases 
we know little, or nothing. Furthermore, 
we do not know what diseases animals may 
have, as yet unrecognized, which may be 
affecting human health far beyond any 
knowledge that we now have. Through re- 
search we shall try to learn, and will learn, 
about these things, and then, through our 
field organization, through you, the veteri- 
narians, helped by the Extension Service, 
we shall carry this knowledge to the people. 
And with all this, we shall not relent one 
iota in our present control program. It will 
be continued as a part of the broader plan. 
If every veterinarian in this state associa- 
tion will make up his mind to be a crusader 
for and in his own profession, and those 
of us who know how valuable are the serv- 
ices that he renders will become his apostles, 
we shall establish in this state a program, 
the benefits of which will be so far-reach- 
ing to our people, generally, and will be 
so much appreciated, that it will win for 
the Livestock Sanitary Service a “place in 
the sun” among the people it serves. It will 
be looked upon as a necessary safeguard 
for the economic and health interests of 
their daily lives, and will set an example 
of a job so well done that every other state, 
eventually, will follow the banner that you 
have raised. 

I salute you and your work, and ask only 
that you have the same confidence in your- 
selves that I have in you as to your place 
in the state’s economic and social life. Only 
through a program such as I have here out- 
lined will the veterinary profession ever 


win for itself, in our state and national 
economic and health programs, the place 
that it deserves. 


New Film on Cleanliness and Quality 
of Milk 


Announcement has been made of a new 
sound motion picture in color, “Sentinels of 
Milk,” edited and directed by Dr. C. §. 
Bryan, Division of Veterinary Science, Dr. 
W. L. Mallman, Department of Bacteriology 
and Public Health, and Dr. G. M. Trout, De- 
partment of Dairy Husbandry, all of Michi- 
gan State College, and Dr. F. R. Towne and 
Mr. G. R. Turney, of the Department of 
Health, Lansing, Mich. It presents a step- 
by-step pictorial review of the production, 
processing, and distribution of milk under 
modern, sanitary conditions and is of spe- 
cial interest to dairymen, milk processors, 
health department workers, school teachers, 
and lay audiences for the promotion of milk 
sanitation. 

The film is 16 mm. and requires twenty 
minutes for showing. It was produced by 
Capital Film Service, East Lansing, Mich. 
Copies are available on a rental basis of 
$5.00 per day which includes two free days 
allowed for transit. The picture is also 
priced at $125.00 per copy for those who 
wish to add it to their film libraries. 


Wd NEARLY 30000 MILES 

OF QUART BOTTLES 

"OF MILK HAS BEEN 

ALLOCATED BY THE 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 

IN 1945 TO MAKE 

‘ICE CREAM FOR 

“UNCLE SAM'S FIGHTERS 
ABROAD, 


Every day 340,000 gallons of milk from America’s dairy farms 
into the preparation of the favorite dairy food for the GI Jees on foreigs 
soil. That represents the total production from about 135,000 cows. — 

If all of the milk used each year making ice cream for America’ 
fighters abroad were put in quart bottles it would make a row of bottles 
nearly 30,000 miles long. This, states the National Dairy Council, 's* 
part of the contribution of America’s dairy industry te the 
stamina and morale of her fighters, 
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Durango Root (Datisca glomerata) Poisoning of Range Stock 


K. A. WAGNON, B.S., and G. H. HART, V.M.D. 
Davis, California 


In JuLY, 1944, two large bulls, two 2-year- 
old steers and a yearling were found dead 
on a ranch near Bridgeport, Mariposa 
County, California. Mr. Dale Campbell of 
the Merced County farm advisor’s office 
was called to investigate the loss. He found 
the dead animals were within 400 to 500 
yards of each other and in addition several 
other head of stock in the field had severe 
diarrhea. No stock losses had been en- 
countered in the field in previous years but 
adjustment of fencing along a highway had 
enclosed two acres of additional land that 
spring. On these two acres, considerable 
quantities of durango root were found 
growing vigorously along a wet creek bot- 
tom. The plant was not found in the same 
creek within the old fence line. The stock 
had fed mostly on the upper portion of the 
plant biting it off about two feet above the 
ground, and eating all the leaves and the 
upper portion of the stem. Evidence indi- 
cated that the cattle did not commence 
grazing the durango root until they had 
depleted the natural dry forage resources 
within the field. The plant is not listed 
among toxic species but Pammel' men- 
tioned that Indians had used it to stun fish. 

Jepson? lists durango root (Datisca 
glomerata Brew. and Wats.) (see fig. 1) 
as the only species of Datiscaceae occurring 
in California and states that it is native 
of the dry stream beds and washes of the 
Coast Ranges, Sierra Nevadas, Southern 
California, and Mexico, at elevations rang- 
ing from 150 to 5,000 feet. Robbins, Bellue, 
and Ball*® describe it as follows: “It is a 
stout, erect, perennial herb, 21/2 to 8 feet 
tall. The leaves are alternate, 5 to 6 inches 
long, divided, and more or less toothed. 
The flowers are in clusters in the axils of 
leafy branches. Pistillate and staminate 
flowers occur on different individuals. 
There is no corolla in either type flower. In 
pistillate flowers, the calyx is about 1/3 
inch long, tubular, somewhat 3-angled and 
3-toothed;.the ovary is inferior, 1-celled, 
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and the styles 3. Sometimes there are a 
few stamens in pistillate flowers. In stami- 
nate flowers the calyx is but 1/12 inch long, 
subtending an indefinite number of stamens. 
The fruit is a capsule, which opens at the 
apex between the styles. The seed is oblong, 
with a collar-like scar off center at one end. 
The surface has characteristic rows of 
somewhat squarish pits. The color is yel- 
lowish-brown.” 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 


Feeding tests for toxicity were made upon 
both cattle and sheep. In preliminary tests with 
heifers, we were unable to induce the animals 
to eat the green plant material. The test ani- 
mals differed from range livestock in that they 
had been subsisting upon a diet of good alfalfa 
hay instead of the low quality dry forage oc- 
curring upon the range at this time of year. A 
bountiful supply of. green, luxuriant, pistillate 
plants were then collected and spread upon a 
large canvas to dry. In drying, most of the 
capsules opened and the seeds shattered to the 
canvas where they were later recovered. 
Weight loss of the plants in drying was 70.7 
per cent of the green material. The stems con- 
stituted 32.5 per cent, the leaves 29.3 per cent, 
the mostly emptied seed capsules 24.0 per cent 
and the seeds 14.2 per cent by weight of the 
dried plants. The dry leaves and capsules were 
mixed and used in the following feeding tests 
except where otherwise stated. 

Case 1, Long-Yearling Heifer 298 at the San 
Joaquin Experimental Range—July 31:—fed 
60 Gm. mixed with about 3 lb. of fine alfalfa 
hay. Diarrhea resulted the following day, and 
the animal was gaunt and depressed but was 
back to normal on the third day. 

August 29, 8:30 a. m.:—fed 250 Gm. mixed 
with about 3 Ib. of fine alfalfa hay and all was 
consumed. This was repeated at 1:30 p. m., but 
only a few mouthfuls of the mixture were eaten 
even though the animal was hungry and it was 
left before her until 6:00 p. m, She was then 
turned to water and drank heavily. 

August 30, 9:00—9:30 a. m.:—animal lying 
in shade, nose dry, respiration normal, and 
temperature 100 F. She staggered on rising and 
was so weak in the hind quarters that only a 
few steps were taken before she would have 
to lie down again. There was slight bloating 
and slobbering at the mouth. After moving 
from the shade into the sun, her respiration 
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rate increased rapidly reaching 81 per minute 
with marked depression. 

10:30 a. m.:—lying quietly with nose rest- 
ing on ground, and at 10:40 a. m. the animal 
died without movement other than one or two 
gasps. 

1:00 p. m.:—postmortem examination. Heart 
had stopped in diastole; the rumen and reticu- 
lum mucosae were slightly congested; the 


with a double handful of ground grain mixture 
and alfalfa hay leaves. 

September 12, 8:00 a. m.:—The animal had 
not eaten all of the material, and showed 
diarrhea. During the next two days the diarrhea 
disappeared and the animal was kept without 
feed. 

September 15:—given 75 Gm. in the grain 
mixture. Despite lack of other feed, the ma- 


Fig. |!—Durango root 
showing characteristic 


growth. 
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omasum, abomasum, and duodenum mucosae 
were more severely congested; the large in- 
testine was normal; and a few small hemor- 
rhages were present in the peritoneum, pleura, 
and muscular tissue. 

Case 2, Ram Lamb at the University Farm.— 
September 9, 9:00 a. m.:—fed 10 Gm. of leaves 
in alfalfa hay leaves with no observable ill 
effect. 

September 11, 3:45 p. m.:—fed 60 Gm. mixed 


terial was consumed very slowly and diarrhea 
again developed on September 19. The animal 
was then taken off the experiment, given nor- 
mal feed, and the diarrhea stopped. 

Case 3, Wether Lamb.—September 9, 9:00 
a. m.:—fed 20 Gm. of leaves in alfalfa hay 
leaves, with no observable effects. 

September 11, 3:45 p. m.:—fed 40 Gm. in 
grain mixture and alfalfa leaves. 

September 12, 8:00 a. m.:—The animal had 
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not eaten all of the material but showed 
marked diarrhea with liquid feces. 

September 15:—The animal was normal and 
hungry. It was fed 50 Gm. of durango root seed 
in the grain mixture and all was consumed. 

September 16:—Marked diarrhea had devel- 
oped and the animal was quite gaunt, de- 
pressed, and had no appetite for good alfalfa 
hay. This continued through the following sev- 
eral days. 

September 20:—The animal was returning to 
normal and was removed from experiment. 

Case 4, Heifer 334 at the University Farm.— 
September 16:—This animal was fed 150 Gm. 
in alfalfa hay leaves, but great difficulty was 
experienced in getting it consumed. 

September 18:—The animal had eaten 
slightly over half of the mixture and had de- 
veloped a watery diarrhea. The remainder was 
removed and 200 Gm. of durango root seed was 
mixed with about 2.lb. of the grain mixture. 
Although hungry, she smelled the mixture but 
refused to eat. It remained without any being 
consumed over the next three days during 
which time hay was fed at the rate of 2 lb. 
daily, and the bowel movements returned to 
normal. 

September 22, 10:30 a. m.:—A 300-Gm. mix- 
ture of durango root leaves, seed capsules and 
some seeds was mixed with a little water and 
ground to a fine paste in a meat grinder. The 
ground material was mixed with a gallon of 
water and placed in the rumen through a 
stomach tube, about 25 Gm. being lost in the 
procedure. 

3:30 p. m.:—The animal was depressed and 
refused to eat good alfalfa hay. The respiration 
rate in the sunshine on a warm day was 75 
per minute, temperature 104.6 F., and the nose 
dry. She lay down and rested nose on ground 
after temperature had been taken, showing 
evidence of marked depression. 

4:45 p. m.:—The animal was found dead 
where she had lain down at 3:30 p. m. Post- 
mortem examination made immediately: 
Viscera normal except gastrointestinal tract; 
omasum slightly congested around orifice to 
abomasum; entire abomasum mucosa uniformly 
congested to a moderate degree; duodenum 
mucosa markedly congested, but there were no 
hemorrhages; this was reduced in the jejunum 
and the ileum was practically normal. The 
heart had stopped in diastole. 

Case 5, Stag Lamb.— September 23: — This 
animal had been kept away from feed for two 
days, and at 8:30 a. m. it was fed 100 Gm. of 
the mixture fed to heifer 334 in alfalfa hay 
leaves. The plant is very unpalatable to sheep 
and after a few mouthfuls consumption stopped. 

September 24:—It had only eaten about 1/4 
of the dosage, but had a watery diarrhea which 
continued for three days. No more of the plant 
would be consumed and the experiment was 
stopped. 


RESULTS 


The data show the durango root, includ- 
ing leaves, seeds, and seed capsules, defi- 
nitely toxic. No stems were fed because 
they are very coarse and hard in the dried 
state. The feeding of sublethal doses to 
sheep and cattle resulted in diarrhea, loss 
of appetite, and general depression. The 
great difficulty encountered in inducing 
sheep to eat the plant is evidence of its low 
palatability. It appears doubtful if sheep 
would consume lethal amounts of the plant 
under natural range conditions. The rela- 
tively small intake of 250 to 275 Gm. of 
dry leaves and seed capsules proved to be 
lethal to a 21-month-old heifer (weight 
about 750 lb.) and a heifer calf (weight 400 
lb.). The experiments with cattle indicate 
that an animal suffering from a sublethal 
dose would not likely eat any more of the 
plant. While the autopsies of the 2 heifers 
given lethal doses showed severe gastro- 
intestinal irritation this was probably not 
the cause of the fatalities. Death probably 
resulted from some toxic substance in the 
plant causing systemic effects which acted 
upon nerve centers. This toxic substance 
had a depressing effect rather than an ex- 
citing effect upon the animals. 

In spite of the high toxicity, it is very 
doubtful if durango root has been the cause 
of any great number of cattle losses an- 
nually or it would have been discovered 
earlier. It has, undoubtedly, been one cause 
of undiagnosed losses among cattle in the 
Sierra foothills. 

The authors wish to express appreciation 
to Dr. A. S. Robertson, Madera County 
veterinarian, for performing the autopsy 
on heifer 298 (case 1). 
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“Your piece on ‘Paul de Marat, Veter- 
inary Surgeon,’ in the May issue, is a lit- 
tle gem in our literary garden. Veter- 
inary medicine can be too shallow and bar- 
ren without a few sentimentalities and 
condiments,” are reactions for which the 
JOURNAL says, thank you. 
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Canine Distemper Immunization 


&. C. KHUEN, D.V.M. 


Evanston, Illinois 


FoR THE SAKE of brevity, the historical 
background of canine distemper immuniza- 
tion will be omitted on the premise that 
such information has been repeated many 
times and is well known. In this paper, an 
attempt will be made to appraise canine dis- 
temper immunization from the practition- 
er’s viewpoint. 

During the past two decades, research 
workers who have concerned themselves 
with the virus of Carré and the other 
pathogens associated with this virus have 
contributed much to enlighten the practi- 
tioner regarding these organisms and their 
effects in canine hosts. Their investigations 
concerning the various aspects involved in 
the prevention and treatment of canine dis- 
temper have been fostered by commercial 
laboratories. These concerns fully realize 
the necessity of supplying the demand for 
effective agents to control this disease. 
However, with the many products that 
have come from these sources there have 
also emerged theories that are extremes. 
As a consequence, practitioners have long 
been interested in, and are always alert to, 
any discussion pertaining to canine dis- 
temper immunization. Invariably, these 
discussions terminate with the rendering 
of many different fixed opinions based on 
experience in a particular locality. It is 
rare indeed that anyone cites cases wherein 
comparisons of two or more biological prod- 
ucts have been employed under similar cir- 
cumstances and for a sufficient length of 
time to warrant a sound conclusion. 

In fairness to all concerned, this phase of 
investigation is not one for the practitioner, 
as he has neither the time, the money nor 
the facilities to carry on such a project. 
It follows, naturally, that it behooves the 
commercial interests to promote the use of 
their products in the most practical manner 
possible. Thus, of necessity, practitioners 
must draw their own conclusions as to what 
are the best agents to employ in preventing 
and treating canine distemper. 

In the light of these circumstances, it is 
Read before the eighty-first annual meeting of 


the American Veterinary Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, Aug. 22-24, 1944. 
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my personal opinion that a review of the 
report! of the Special Committee on Dis. 
eases of Small Animals, presented at the 
1943 meeting of this association, is in order. 
As matters stand, the section of the re- 
port, which was rejected, dealing with 
canine distemper biological products, and 
their evaluation, places the practitioner in 
a most vulnerable position. A project, such 
as was proposed, might very well be con- 
sidered a part of our postwar program. 
After all, it is the practitioner who must 
meet the public and its complaints regard- 
ing prophylaxis; it is the practitioner who 
pays for the product used; it is he who 
charges off the losses when things do not 
go well with the pet that is being or has 
been immunized, and it is he and his clien- 
tele who are entitled to know what agents 
serve their best interest in protecting dogs 
against the virus of Carré. It is fully real- 
ized that the blame for incomplete immun- 
ization does not always rest with the prod- 
uct used or the manufacturer who supplied 
it. 


THE VETERINARIAN’S RESPONSIBILITY 


, The immediate problem confronting the 
veterinarian when a client presents his pet 
for immunization against distemper in- 
volves more than giving the dog a “shot,” 
or “series of shots.” A solution to this 
sometimes vexing problem involves taking 
a careful history of the patient, making 4 
physical examination, and employing such 
laboratory tests as are indicated. 

History.—Careful inquiry should be made 
relative to the patient’s care, diet, pedigree, 
habitat, habits, previous illness, and recent 
exposure to other dogs. Inquiry should also 
reveal if the animal is medicated for any 
reason, and, if recently acquired, from what 
source. 

Granted that the general care of the dog 
has been satisfactory, let us briefly consider 
the implications if we are not satisfied with 
the answers given to the questions put to 
the client about his dog. 

To the owner, the pup may appear to be 
in a good state of nutrition. To ward of 
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trouble, make sure that good quality pro- 
tein, in sufficient quantity, has been fed so 
that resistance will not be impaired when 
immunization is attempted. Do not be con- 
tent with the statement that the dog is 
given vitamins routinely. An editorial? in 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation states: “Without more than enough 
protein to maintain nitrogenous equilib- 
rium, antimicrobic vitamins are immuno- 
logically ineffective. .. Experiments during 
the past twenty years confirm this state- 
ment.” Naturally, the other essential fac- 
tors in the diet should be given considera- 
tion. 

Due to the application of odd twists of 
the breeder’s mind, purebred dogs often 
are of a type that does not lend itself well 
to immunization. The outward points of a 
potential prize winner may often lead to 
disappointment if due care is not exercised 
in evaluating the inbreeding weaknesses 
and potential lack of resistance. Likewise, 
young dogs imported to the city from rural 
surroundings do not seem to have the nat- 
ural resistance that is often acquired in 
city-raised dogs. Even when serum alone 
is administered to such young animals, 
they may contract distemper. Natural ex- 
posures seem to carry more potentialities 
for trouble to serum-protected dogs than 
do experimental virus inoculations. 

Quite frequently, an owner will present 
a pet with full knowledge that the dog has 
been in contact with a diseased dog and 
will request, without mentioning the ex- 
posure, that the dog be immunized. Care 
must always be exercised to elicit such in- 
formation so as to avoid possible embar- 
rassment when the so-called “break” may 
follow. These cases always reflect on the 
judgment of the veterinarian. Pets that 
have been recently medicated for any rea- 
son, With or without veterinary supervi- 
sion, are always to be viewed with suspicion 
until they are proved to be in a state of 
health that would classify them as good 
risks for immunization. 

Physical Examinations.—This feature of 
the immunizing process should be in suffi- 
cient detail to supply the examiner with in- 
formation to permit him to conclude that 
the patient should be given passive or ac- 
tive immunization. In no instance is one 


justified in taking a chance that the pa- 
tient will probably get by even if he is not 


physically fit. To do so is to invite trouble. 

Fecal Examinations.—An examination of 
a fecal specimen should be routine practice. 
Dogs harboring intestinal parasites, par- 
ticularly blood-suckers, should be treated 
for the parasitism. In the meantime, give 
serum only and prescribe a diet that will 
overcome any accompanying anemia. 

Blood Examinations.—In many cases, es- 
pecially when attempting to immunize valu- 
able dogs, it is good policy to be fortified 
with a hemogram. Oftentimes, the infor- 
mation supplied by a blood count justifies 
the conclusion that the subject is not a good 
risk. These cases bear close watching and, 
more often than not, the owner is apprecia- 
tive of the care taken. 

After appraising the history and the 
general and laboratory examinations, one 
should explain the findings to the owner as 
fully as is expedient. If passive or active 
immunizing agents are to be administered, 
one should mention which is being given 
and why. In all probability, the selection 
of the product to be employed will hinge on 
one’s experience with it. However, this 
judgment should be based on one’s own 
practice and vicinity. The biological prod- 
uct used may not have been as satisfactory 
in the hands of others. We are all passing 
through a period of trial and error in this 
work. 

All of these points, bearing on our re- 
sponsibility to the dog-owner, add up to 
forestalling pitfalls; helping to eliminate 
the creation of antivaccinationists; foster- 
ing a clientele that has confidence in us; 
and, above all, helping to build a good repu- 
tation for the veterinary profession. 


IMMUNIZING LIMITATIONS 


Each of us has opinions based on experi- 
ence with the use of one or several im- 
munizing agents. Some of us have run 
the gamut of the several agents offered for 
immunizing dogs against distemper and 
have attempted to keep pace with the new 
developments in immunology. No one with 
much experience can say his path has been 
a bed of roses. The research worker is 
confronted with his investigational prob- 
lems, some of which are far from being 
solved; the producer has his manufacturing 
and distribution tribulations; and the prac- 
titioner has to sell the idea of prevention 
to a not-too-understanding public, compete 
with lay administration of some of these 
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products; buffer the antivaccinationist ; and 
reconvert those who have had bad experi- 
ences previously in attempting to have their 
dogs immunized. Fortunately, the latter 
represent but a small segment of the dog- 
owning public. My thought in presenting 
these views is that we should be cautious 
in our dealing with the public and we should 
not imply that a dog presumably immunized 
against the virus of Carré will henceforth 
have a lifetime immunity. To avoid stat- 
ing that such may not be the case opens the 
way for challenge and never-ending criti- 
cism. Truth always pays dividends; sin- 
cerity begets good will. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the several 
immunizing products that are employed 
daily by veterinarians in attempting to 
combat the virus of Carré and its allies. 
Suffice to say that much good has come from 
past investigations and let us hope that 
more intensive research will yield informa- 
tion that will place the virus of Carré and 
its kindred intruders under the thumb of 
the veterinarian. In the meantime, all that 
the practitioner can hope to do is to use 
to the best advantage those weapons which 
the scientists and the producers of biolog- 
ical products have distributed for combat- 
ing this plague of dogdom. I assume that 
all of you know the various biological prod- 
ucts that are at your disposal. 


THE FOLLOW-UP 


Should we consider the transaction closed 
when we have completed our immunization 
schedule and the client has paid his bill? 
In a sense, yes. However, it is always ad- 
visable to follow through for thirty days, 
six months, or even a year after the im- 
munizing procedure has been completed. 
Surveying individual immunizing methods 
on this basis affords the practitioner a bet- 
ter-than-memory record and very often 
disproves many ideas that may have been 
entertained regarding the product or prod- 
ucts used and the technique employed. 
Contrariwise, results may have been better 
than were anticipated. If such data were 
assembled, compiled, and presented on a 
statistical basis, much valuable information 
would be available to the practitioner, which 
would be particularly useful to the younger 
men in our profession. 

In the event that live or modified virus 
is used, a close contact should be kept with 
the client so that untoward reaction may 


be promptly treated. Too often, owners are 
inclined to procrastinate, with the conse- 
quence that the virus-treated patient may be 
showing evidence of secondary infection 
when presented for examination. To let 
matters reach this point reflects somewhat 
on the veterinarian for not keeping in 
closer touch during the period of a possible 
reaction. Rarely is one justified in attempt- 
ing to place the blame for “breaks” on some 
other disease. One should face the facts 
as they are and reiterate what has or should 
have been stated before the immunization 
was attempted, regarding reactions in cer- 
tain patients over which no one seems to 
have absolute control. It is these cases that 
make for misunderstandings. Perhaps the 
best course to follow, in such a case, is to 
do all that is possible to appease the client 
and charge the lowest possible fee commen- 
surate with the service rendered. Usually, 
there is no objection to this arrangement 
and where the outcome is not a fatality 
the goodwill of the owner is retained. Any 
other arrangement works to the disadvan- 
tage of the profession and the practitioner. 
If the veterinarian involved shows the 
slightest indifference in the performance of 
his obligation during such a crisis, he dis- 
courages resort to all immunization prac- 
tices. To create an antivaccinationist never 
helps to sell your services. 


RECORDS 


It is a wise practitioner who takes time 
to keep a permanent record of his perform- 
ance in every case. This is especially true 
in cases where an attempt is being made to 
immunize a patient. Sometimes the proce- 
dure is interrupted, due to the client mov- 
ing to a new territory. These persons, or 
better still the veterinarian to whom you 
refer them to complete the immunizing pro- 
gram, should be supplied with data suff- 
ciently complete so that there will be no 
hitch in completing this program. Dates 
when certain treatments were given read- 
ily slip the memory and it is always well 
to create that feeling of confidence in the 
owner that you do not use slipshod methods 
and guesswork in your practice. Many 
times the elimination of uncertainties when 
work was done, effects the prompt collection 
of your bill. If a “break” occurs, you are 
in a position to quickly reorient yourself 
relative to the things that have gone before. 
Lastly, you have basic information accumv- 
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lated that serves to support your opinion 
when distemper prophylaxis is discussed, 
or a request is made to supply data that 
would contribute in analyzing the status of 
distemper prophylaxis on a state or national 
basis. 


QUARANTINE 


When virus or modified virus is adminis- 
tered to a dog, it is wise to isolate the pa- 
tient from susceptible individuals, both in 
the hospital and in home surroundings. Ex- 
perience has taught that dogs recently in- 
oculated with virus or modified virus are a 
source of infection to susceptible dogs, and 
the latter are not necessarily to be classified 
as puppies. Safety first is a good adage to 
keep in mind when using virus in any form. 


CONCLUSION 


Undoubtedly, all commercial concerns 
marketing products used in connection with 
the immunization of dogs are alert to the 
fact that this is an era of progress. Conse- 
quently, they are searching for improved 
techniques and better products to combat 
the virus of Carré and associated pathogens. 
In turn, it is quite likely that future inves- 
tigation of many of the newer things ap- 
plicable to man may be the stepping stone 
to the control of diseases in dogs and other 
animals. Henceforth, let us strive individu- 
ally and collectively to help make this old 
world of ours a better place in which to 
live, and to maintain our animals. 
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The Veterinary Record, official organ of 
the National Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, reports 
that the ratio of registered to unregistered 
veterinary practitioners in England is about 
2.5 to 1, counting only those whose prac- 
tice is their sole source of livelihood. 
Whether the situation is worse or better 
in the United States is not known but is 
worth investigating. 


Twenty-five per cent more hogs could be 
marketed at a profit if swine raisers would 
all follow modern disease prevention mea- 
Sures.—Norden News, May-June, 1945. 


Veterinary Inspectors Handle Huge 
Flow of Livestock 


In supervising the interstate transpor- 
tation of livestock to prevent the spread 
of diseases, veterinary inspectors of the 
U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry, last year, 
safeguarded the health of more than 
23,412,083 cattle, 28,150,427 sheep, and 
45,152,111 swine. This number consider- 
ably exceeded that of any previous year. 
Most of the inspections were conducted at 
the 48 principal stockyards of the country. 
A recent report by Dr. A. W. Miller, chief 
of the Bureau, shows the extent of the 
veterinary duties performed in handling 
the flow of livestock. 

Cattle and sheep dipped to control in- 
jurious parasites numbered 290,615. In 
addition, 438,166 swine were immunized 
against cholera, preparatory to their dis- 
tribution for feeding or breeding purposes. 

Veterinary inspectors also supervised the 
cleaning and disinfection of large numbers 
of railroad cars and trucks that had carried 
animals affected with disease. They per- 
formed many other duties including the 
segregation and control of cattle that had 
reacted to tests for brucellosis and tuber- 
culosis. The inspectors also examined all 
ruminants and swine for foot-and-mouth 
disease, no case of which was found. 


—Successful Farming 


This China hog wears a bamboo muzzle; no 


ring in the nose for him. 
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Report on Infectious Equine Encephalomyelitis in the 


United States in 1944 


Abstracted from a report (dated May 19, 1945) by A. W. Miller, Chief, United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry 


WITH THIs report there will have been 
completed a ten-year period beginning in 
1935, in which the gathering and reporting 
of statistical data on infectious equine en- 
cephalomyelitis has been carried on by the 
Bureau. From the following figures on cases 
reported annually from 1935 to 1944, in- 
clusive, it will be noted that the 1944 epi- 
zootic was of only moderate proportions: 
23,512; 3,929; 173,889; 184,662; 8,008; 
16,941; 36,872; 4,939; 4,768; 19,590. The 
19,590 cases reported for 1944 occurred 
in 33 states. Data on incidence and mor- 
tality are summarized in table 1. The fig- 
ures in the column headed “horses and 
mules in affected areas” represent the total 
number of such animals in the affected 
counties of each state. 


(See figure | on opposite page.) 


Figure 1 shows where the disease oc- 
curred during the so-called pre-epizodtic, 
epizoétic, and post-epizoétic periods of the 
year. Figure 2 illustrates the degree of in- 
cidence of the disease by counties. 

The estimated number of horses and 
mules vaccinated in 1944 is 800,000, or 
about one-third higher than the 1943 fig- 
ure. Reports, including some estimates, of 
two-dose vaccinations of 261,535 animals 
were received. Among 242,650 animals so 
vaccinated in counties where the disease 
occurred, 53 cases and 26 deaths were re- 
ported. From these figures, the rate of in- 
cidence in vaccinated animals is calculated 
to be slightly more than 0.2 per thousand 
as compared with an incidence of 2.9 per 


KEY AND SUMMARY 
[_] TERRITORY FREE OF THE DISEASE 
[_] Less THAN | CASE PER 1,000 EQUINES 
| 105 cases PER 1,000 equines 


08 wore cases PER 1,000 EQuINEs 


TOTAL CASES IN UNITED STATES --- 19,590 
STATES INVOLVED 33 


DISTRIBUTION OF INFECTIOUS EQUINE ENCEPHALOMYELITIS -1944 
AS REPORTED BY STATE LIVESTOCK SANITARY OFFICIALS 
AND BUREAU INSPECTORS IN CHARGE 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE -BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


FIGURE 2- DISTRIBUTION ANO DEGREE OF INCIDENCE OF IMIFECTIOUS EQUINE ENCEPHALOMYELITIS, 1944 
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BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


US OLPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


PRE-EPIZOOTIC PERIOD 
CASES REPORTED FOR: 


JANUARY ------- 2 
FEBRUARY ------ 6 
MARCH--------- 10 
APRIL----------- 44 
MAY 150 
TOTAL 212 


EPIZOOTIC PERIOD 
CASES REPORTED FOR: 


JUNE -------- 332 
JULY 1,065 
AUGUST -----3,624 
SEPTEMBER- 6,596 
OCTOBER ----4,121 

TOTAL 15,738 


POST-EPIZOOTIC PERIOD 
CASES REPORTED FOR: 


NOVEMBER ---- 256 
DECEMBER ----- 


TOTAL 261 


\ 


Fig. |\—Distribution of reported cases of equine encephalomyelitis according to periods during 1944. 
Each dot represents a county in which one or more cases occurred during the period. 
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Table 1. Infectious Equine Encephalomyelitis 
Summary of Heports on Incidence and Mortality by States, 1944 


Horses and Cases per Deaths Month of report of-.. 
miles in Animals 1,000 Total per 100 —a 
State and division affected affected| horses and deaths jaffected| First case | Last case 
areas males animals 
New Hampshire ...+-se0. 801 1 1.2 1 100 June June 
Massachusetts ... cesses 4,811 2 0.4 1 50 June June 
New England eeeereore 5,012 2 0.5 2 66 June June 
New Jersey eeeeeeesede 348 z 2.9 1 100 Sept. Sept. 
Middle Atlantic .... 348 er 2.9 1 100 Sept. Sept. 
Indiana cccccccccccces 136,754 144 1.0 63 43 March Dec, 
Tllinois eeeeeeseeeeee 395,030 94,7 24 283 29 April Nov, 
Michigan eeeeteeeeeere 53,573 92 1.7 40 43 July October 
Wisconsin .sccecssaces 192,096 100 0 31 1 June October 
East North Central TTT 453 1, 283 417 March Dec. 
Minnesota sesssceseees 530,846 1,470 2.8 307 20 April Nov. 
Iowa @ereeereeeeeeeneeee 640,153 2,121 3.3 460 21 March Dec, 
Missouri 554,643 4,160 7.5 857 20 July October 
North Dakota eeeseeeee 167,948 126 0.7 43 34 June Sept. 
South Dakota sesceesee 240,941 268 1.1 69 25 May October 
Nebraska 3.6 339 21 Feb. Nov. 
KANsaS | 363,289 157 3.2 21 18 | __May Nov, 
West North Central 2,933,970 10,873 3.7 2,286 21 Feb. Dec. 
Virginia eeeeeeeeseere 7,984 4 0.5 2 50 July October 
North Carolina .secese 29,490 5 22 4 80 April June 
Florida .eccccsccccces | 22 78 3.4 2B 93 April October 
South Atlantic ...+. | 2409 87 1.4 79. 90 April October 
Kentucky eeeteereeeeeee 27,751 23 0.8 16 69 Sept. Sept. 
East South Central 27,751 23 0.8 16 5) Sept. Sept. 
Arkansas (1) 4,000 1,000 Sept. October 
Louisiana ..secsccssce 85,639 254 3.0 152 59 June October 
404,481 1,401 3.5 299 a Jan. Nov. 
513,421 8 1.5 __April Nov. 
West South Central 1,003,541 5133 99 33 Jan. Ve 
Montana 53,987 42 0.8 9 yal April Sept. 
101,261 117 1.) La 37 May Sept. 
Wyoming eee reeeereeeee 77,872 61 0.8 18 29 June Sept. 
Colorado Oeerereeereee 103, 544 255 2.5 68 26 May October 
New Mexico eeeeereeeee 51,107 71 ld 26 36 May October 
APAZONA 36,472 L6 1.3 16 34 dune October 
Utah 37,903 1.6 2 June 
Nevada | 15 446 0. 1 A st Au 
Mountain | 477,592 660 208 31 October 
Washington eeeeereeeee 39,278 12 0.3 5 Al May duly 
4,803 4 25 August August 
oxrnia | ril Nov. 
Pacific | 78 April Nov. 
Total or Average .....| 5,465,117 | 19,590 2.9 4,779 2k Jan. Dec. 


(1) In this State, data given were estimated and calculations are excluded, 
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thousand in unvaccinated animals. Thus it 
ig seen that the incidence in the latter 
group was more than 14 times greater than 
that in the former. 

As in past years, the importance of 
stressing the determination of the immuno- 
logic types of virus was again made clear 
during the 1944 outbreak. Eastern type 
virus was isolated from the brain of a horse 
from Missouri whose geographical position 
strongly suggested that western virus was 
operating, although that type has not yet 


type virus, as was to be expected, was re- 
covered from Louisiana. The same type 
was also identified from specimens from 
Cuba. Sulkin reported finding a new host 
and possible vector, the chicken mite (Der- 
manyssus gallinae), for western type virus. 


Penicillin in Empyemas 

The somewhat phenomenal cures of post- 
pneumonic empyema in man described in 
the May issue of Annals of Surgery, by 
an officer of the Medical Corps of the Army, 
strongly suggests its use for similar con- 
ditions met routinely in veterinary practice. 
Success was achieved with and without the 
repeated thoracenteses in general use. The 
article turns the mind to the fatal sero- 
purulent empyema of the horse—hydro- 
thorax—which follows in the wake of 
pleuropneumonia, and pyometra of the 
bitch, cow, and mare, which requires either 
surgical or prolonged local treatment lead- 
ing only to permanent sterility. 

Now that penicillin is coming into gen- 
eral use in animals, the study of indica- 
tions, methods of application, and dosage 
isin order. The article on its use in strep- 
tococcie bovine mastitis in this issue of 
the JOURNAL, and the work of Klein and 
coworkers, on the staphylococcic form of 
that infection, published in the American 
Journal of Veterinary Research (Jan., 
1945), are insights that penicillin occupies 
a place of first importance. But until the 
big laboratory—the field of practice—hands 
down its verdict, one has but to wait and 
watch the developments, hoping that the 
wonder drug will not default in veterinary 
medicine, 


Too few farmers are aware that food is 
as essential for plants as for animals.— 
The word “fertilizer” should be changed 
to “plant food.”—From a WLS Broadcast. 


been identified from that state. Eastern_ 


Penicillin by the Mouth 


The so-called “enteric capsule,” long used 
in veterinary medicine for drugs destroyed 
by the action of the acidity of the stomach, 
is announced as an important advance in 
penicillin therapy. The “discovery” is cred- 
ited to chemists of the American Cyanamid 
& Chemical Company. Sedium or calcium 
salts of the drug suspended in oil are given 
in a capsule processed to bypass the stom- 
ach and dissolve in the alkaline medium of 
the intestine, whence, the reports say, ade- 
quate concentration in the blood can be 
obtained. In veterinary medicine, the ad- 
vantage of internal over parenteral admin- 
istration of penicillin is not discounted, but 
the claim that the method is “new” needs 
revision. 


Now that Dogs for Defense is no longer 
acting as a direct procurement agency for 
canine recruits for the various armed 
forces, it may share the fate of other epoch- 
making organizations in the past and fade 
from the memories of a notoriously fickle 
and forgetful public.—From American Ken- 
nel Gazette. 


DDT is called “sleeping powder” by the 
Arabs, because treatments relieved them of 
lice. Then they got a good night’s rest. 


| LIVESTOCK HEALTH ODDITIES — 
CATTLE TUBERCULOSIS 
HAS BEEN REDUCED FROM \& 
5 Cows INIOO, TOICOW IN 
500 BY COOPERATION OF 
FARMERS & VETERINARIANS 


FREQUENTLY 
SPREAD DEADLY BLACKLEG 
DISEASE . VETERINARIANS NOW 
PREVENT THIS BY AOVANCE 
VACCINATION. 


Foundation of Animal Health 


= 
| 
= 
THE GOVERNMENT REGARDS 
HOG CHOLERA AS SUCH A 
THREAT TO 7200 PRODUCTION. < — 
DESIGNATED SUPPLY OF ANTI 
CHOLERA SERUM ONHANOD 
~~ || 
—Americon | | 
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SURGERY 


OBSTETRICS 


AND PROBLEMS OF BREEDING 


Dirofilaria Immitis in the Eye and in an Interdigital Cyst 


CAPTAIN GERRY B. SCHNELLE, V.C.. AND MAJOR T. C. JONES, V.C. 
Front Royal, Virginia 


Case 1.—A 4-year-old Irish Setter was 
admitted to the dog dispensary on Aug. 25, 
1943, because of a diffuse opacity of the 
right eye. Upon close examination a large, 
white worm was detected moving about 
within the anterior chamber. 

The subject was a war dog which came 
to the Front Royal War Dog Reception and 
Training Center from Lansdowne, Pa., on 
March 6, 1943. After receiving basic train- 
ing, it was sent to Tampa, Fla., on April 
20, for duty with the Coast Guard. The 
dog was returned to Front Royal, August 
15. Upon admission to the veterinary hos- 
pital, the dog was moderately thin with 
scaly dermatitis over most of the body. 
Some photophobia was present in associa- 
tion with diffuse cloudiness and early vascu- 
larization of the cornea. The pupil was 
much smaller than that of the opposite eye. 
The worm maintained a rapid whipping mo- 
tion, and occasionally disappeared through 
the pupil into the posterior chamber. 

Repeated examination of the blood failed 
to disclose microfilariae. A small sample of 
aqueous fluid was withdrawn under anes- 
thesia and examined microscopically. Ery- 
throcytes, leucocytes, and some tissue de- 
bris were present but no microfilariae were 
seen in a centrifuged sample of this fluid. 

Atropine was instilled into the conjunc- 
tival sac, and twelve hours later the dog 
was fully anesthetized with pentothal so- 
dium, intravenously. The accompanying 
color photograph (fig. 1) was taken on 
Kodachrome type B professional film, using 
one speed midget flash bulb for illumina- 


From the Veterinary Station Hospital and Veteri- 
nary Research Laboratory, Front Royal Q. M. De- 
pot, Virginia. 

Dr. Schnelle has returned to his post at the An- 
gell Memorial Hospital, Boston, Mass. 


tion. The room was darkened and the 
“open shutter” method of exposure used. 
Operation.—Pentothal sodium was admin- 
istered, intravenously, to obtain complete 
anesthesia, and the eye was irrigated with a 
1:5,000 solution of zephiran chloride. An 
incision 1 cm. in length was made in the 


Fig. 2—Dog A378 upon release from the hospital. 
se |. 


cornea adjacent and parallel to the dorsal 
limbus. A straight, sharp knife (Baré- 
Parker No. 11) was used. The parasite 
was grasped with an alligator forceps and 
withdrawn from the anterior chamber. No 
sutures were taken. Healing was rapid 
and complete within a few days, after 
which the patient was returned to duty (fig. 
2). The dermatitis responded favorably 
after local application of an oily prepar® 
tion and the feeding of a balanced diet. 
The Parasite-—The parasite was a slet- 
der white worm measuring 12 em. in length 
After examination under a dissecting mi- 
croscope, it was judged by us to be an im 
mature male of the species Dirofilaria in: 
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mitis. Railliet and Henry! have reported 
the presence of an adult female filaria in 
the anterior chamber of a dog’s eye. 

Case 2.—A 3-year-old male Collie was ad- 
mitted to the veterinary station hospital for 
the treatment of a small interdigital ab- 
scess on the left hind foot. The abscess was 


for the lameness had been discovered.- On 
February 14, an acute lameness developed 
in the left hind leg and the abscess was 
located. 

Upon incising the infected area at its 
softest point, a live parasite emerged to- 
gether with a quantity of flocculent, blood- 


> 


Fig. 3—Aneurysm of pulmonary artery caused by the large mass of adult Dirofilaria immitis (shown 
at right). Case 2. 


between the second and third toes and had 
the appearance of an interdigital cyst which 
had become abscessed. These cysts are com- 
mon on dogs, but this case apparently had 
an unusual cause, hence this report is be- 
lieved to be of interest: 

The dog originated in Chicago, and was 
trained at Fort Robinson, Neb. It saw serv- 
ice at Montgomery, Ala., from April until 
June, 1943, and at Moorhead City, N. Car., 
from June until October of the same year. 
The dog arrived at Front Royal in the lat- 
ter part of October, at which time exami- 
nation of the blood failed to reveal micro- 
filariae. 

The patient had been brought to the ca- 
nine dispensary several times during the 
three weeks preceding Feb. 14, 1944, be- 
cause of a lameness which the trainer 
thought involved all four feet. No cause 


‘Hutyra, Marek, and Manninger: Special Pathol- 
ogy and Therapeutics of the Diseases of Domestic 
4th ed., vol. 3, (1938): 154. 


Animals, 


tinged pus. The abscess had a cystlike 
structure and it was thought that a non- 
inflammatory cyst had existed at this posi- 
tion for some time previous to abscess for- 
mation. 

The parasite measured 8 cm. in length 
and was quite slender. Examination re- 
vealed it to be an immature female D. im- 
mitis, 

Microscopic examination revealed many 
microfilariae in the peripheral circulation. 
The dog was destroyed and a necropsy per- 
formed. The right atrium and right ven- 
tricle contained a large mass of D. immitis. 
Many were also found in the pulmonary 
arteries well into the lungs. A large mass 
of filariae caused a large dilatation of the 
pulmonary artery (fig. 3). The diaphrag- 
matic lobe of each lung was intensely en- 
gorged in a sharply demarcated area in its 
posterior half. This is a common finding 
in dogs with heavy heartworm infestation. 
No other gross lesions were noted. 
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Intubation of the Abomasum in Sheep 


When the stomach tube is passed in a 
ruminant, it normally enters the rumen and 
reticulum. No success has been previously 
reported in introducing tubes into other 
compartments of the stomach of these ani- 
mals. It has been found that liquids given 
by mouth pass directly to the abomasum in 
some sheep. According to a report in The 


groove, probably due to repeated passage 
of the tube. 

The tube always offered considerable re- 
sistance to withdrawal, once the tip had 
entered the abomasum, but when water was 
given the resistance disappeared and the 
tube could be withdrawn freely. No re- 
sistance was noted in withdrawing the 
tube from the rumen or reticulum at any 
time. 


—From The Australian Veterinary Journal 


Fig. \—(a) Tube in rumen (broken line), or reticulum (dotted line); (b) Tube in abomasum. The 
double curve immediately beyond the diaphragm is characteristic and probably represents the lie of 


the tube in the esophageal and omasal grooves. 


Australian Veterinary Journal (Feb. 1945), 
use was made of this behavior to introduce 
tubes into the abomasum. 

The animal was restrained in normal 
standing position. The tube used was of 
light rubber and no more than 1/4 inch in 
external diameter. The tube, wetted with 
water or saline, was introduced into the 
nose until the tip was just oral to the 
cardiac orifice — approximately 24 inches 
from the tip of the nose. The tube was then 
filled with a suspension of barium sulfate 
in water, a plug being inserted in the free 
end to retain the suspension in it, and the 
course taken by the tube was followed 
fluoroscopically (fig. 1). Water was si- 
phoned into the mouth from a height of 
3 to 18 inches above the animal’s head, and 
the tube was passed in gently as the ani- 
mal swallowed, the tip of the tube being 
carried along by the swallowing movement. 

Time and patience were sometimes 


needed to get the tube down where desired, 
because it might enter the rumen, the retic- 
ulum, the omasum, or the abomasum, It 
became increasingly difficult to pass the 
tube on successive trials, and one sheep 
examined at postmortem showed marked 
inflammation in the region of the omasal 


(c) Position from which tube may be repassed. 


The procedure works better on some 
sheep than on others, and copper sulfate in 
the water may facilitate passage in the 
difficult animals. The method can be ap- 
plied to only a small proportion of sheep, 
and even in these is not always successful. 
Stomach contents can seldom be aspirated 
through this small tube, so the procedure 
has a very limited use.—[ Watson and Jar- 
rett: Intubation of the Abomasum in Shee). 
Aust. Vet. J., (Feb., 1945).] 


Pelvic Fracture in Stilbestrol-Treated 


Cows 

Stilbestrol implantations employed on 
quite a large scale in England were al- 
leged to be responsible for numerous frac- 
tures of the pelvis in the treated cows and 
heifers. _Seven such fractures, out of an 
unmentioned number, are reported by one 
author and 20 per cent of all animals so 
treated by another author. The mechanism 
of the accident from the long continued use 
of this synthetic estrogen is not explained, 
except that structural or chemical altera- 
tion of the bones and/or changes in their 
angular relations were suspected.—Abstract 
from J. Endocrinol. in Exper. Sta. Rec., 92, 
(Feb. 1945): 259-260. 
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Clinical Notes 


Pantothenic acid deficiency may produce 
a condition which resembles mange in pigs. 


Lack of phosphorus may be a cause of 
abortions and still-births among range ewes 
in southern Idaho. 


The literature on the sulfonamides and 
their mode of action is confusing and con- 
tradictory, says Dr. F. T. Baker, in Jllinois 
Monograph of Medical Science. 


The tube test for pullorum disease (at 
1:25) is the most satisfactory test now in 
use, says L. D. Bushnell in Poultry Science. 
The stained antigen whole blood test is the 
least satisfactory. 


Fowl that enter the laying house in poor 
flesh have a higher mortality than other 
pullets in the same flock, and the egg pro- 
duction is also somewhat lower.—Poultry 
Science, May, 1945. 


Penicillin showed no action against the 
viruses of vaccinia, equine encephalomye- 
litis, and“St. Louis encephalitis,-in vitro, 
in trials made by Parker and Diefendorf 
of Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
From Biological Abstracts, Section C., 
April, 1945. 


Sulfamethazine in concentrations of 0.4 
to 1.0 per cent in the feed will materially 
reduce death losses from cecal coccidiosis 
if fed before the fourth day of infection. 
It interferes with normal growth, and gal- 
vanized containers neutralize its action 
when a saturated solution is used as drink- 
ing water.—From Poultry Science, May, 
1945, 


Vaccination of pullets against pox is best 
accomplished when they are 8 to 12 weeks 
old. 


Repeated small doses of plasma are more 
effective in controlling shock than one large 
injection. 


Cocklebur plants are most poisonous to 
pigs just before the first true leaves ap- 
pear, and pigs relish these tender shoots. 


Inherited shortening of the long bones 
of turkeys in a mutant strain is reported 
by Asmundson in Journal of Heredity. 
However, he has succeeded in raising only 
3 per cent of the “short” embryos. 


Ulcers, similar in their gross and micro- 
scopic appearance to human gastric or pep- 
tic ulcers, are reported by Kernkamp in 
2.4 per cent of 754 pig stomachs examined 
at autopsy. Half of the cases had only one 
ulcer, the others two or more, and most of 
them were found on the greater curvature 
of the stomach. 


A vaccine which protects against Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever has been devel- 
oped by the U. S. Public Health Service, 
and is now being produced commercially. 
There is also an antiserum. Mortality, 
which used to’ be 85 to 90 per cent, is now 
down to about 20 per cent.—Science News 
Letter. 


A human case of ornithosis (psitticosis) , 
contracted from pigeons by a middle aged 
pigeon fancier, yielded in seven and a 
half days to penicillin given in three divided 
doses at the rate of 10,000 units per day. 
In veterinary medicine, the interest in this 
case was the source of the infection.— 
From Veterinary Student. 
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Treatment of Bovine Mastitis with Penicillin 


L. W. SLANETZ, Ph.D., AND F. E. ALLEN, D.V.M. 


Durham, New Hampshire 


SINCE penicillin has proved so effective in 
the treatment of certain human infections 
due to streptococci and staphylococci, it is 
natural that its therapeutic value for bovine 
mastitis be studied. Few reports have ap- 
peared, as yet, in the literature regard- 
ing the use of this drug for the treatment 
of mastitis. Kakavas' prepared some peni- 
cillin in his laboratory and studied its value 
for the treatment of mastitis. He reported, 
based on a limited number of cases, that 
sodium penicillin appeared to have promis- 
ing therapeutic value in streptococcic and 
staphylococcic mastitis. Klein, Crisman, 
and Moor? used penicillin for the treatment 
of seven wyuarters infected with staphy- 
lococci and reported an apparent cure in 
only two of the quarters. 

In a brief note published in the Jour- 
NAL,* the results are given of the treat- 
ment with penicillin of 46 cows for mastitis 
in an experiment conducted by the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry, in codpera- 
tion with the University of Maryland. 
Streptococcus agalactiae was eliminated in 
58.8 per cent of 76 infected quarters, other 
streptococci in 48.5 per cent of 19 quarters, 
and staphylococci in 60.0 per cent of five 
quarters. The filtrate used contained from 
68 to 95 Oxford units of penicillin per cc. 
Bryan, Horwood, and Huffman‘ found that 
infusion of penicillin (sodium salt) was 
relatively nonirritating to the mammary 
tissue even when 400,000 units were in- 
jected per quarter. Thirty-two cows were 
treated with one or more infusions of from 
1,000 to 20,000 units, and all became free 
from chronic streptococcic mastitis. None 
of the cows treated had marked indurations 
of the udder. Intravenous administration 
of penicillin proved ineffective in the treat- 
ment of chronic Str. agalactiae mastitis. 

This paper reports the highly successful 
results obtained to date in our studies on 
the therapeutic value of penicillin for the 
treatment of bovine mastitis. 

Method of Administration.—For this 
study, the penicillin (sodium salt)* was 


From the New Hampshire Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Durham. 


prepared so that each 100 cc. contained 
100,000 or 200,000 Oxford units. A 100-cc. 
dose was injected into the infected quarter 
via the teat canal. Cows were given either 
one, two, or four injections immediately 
after milking. Cows given more than one 
injection were treated at twelve-hour in- 
tervals. Both saline (0.85% NaCl) and 
distilled water were tested as diluents for 
the penicillin. 

Clinical Data.—All cows treated were in 
one herd for which records of mastitis in- 
fection were available over a four-year pe- 
riod. During this period, milk samples 
were collected at three-month intervals from 
all cows in the herd and tested for mastitis 
by cultural tests and microscopic examina- 
tion of incubated samples. The streptococci 
were identified as Str. agalactiae on the 
basis of growth on Edward’s medium and 
selected biochemical tests. Cows were con- 
sidered positive for staphylococcic mastitis 
when hemolytic staphylococci and leucocyte 
counts of 500,000 or more per cc. were 
continually present. 

The period of infection in the cows 
treated ranged from three months to four 
years. Thirty-three cows with strepto- 
coccic mastitis (Str. agalactiae) in 59 quar- 
ters, and 8 cows with staphylococcic mas- 
titis (hemolytic staphylococci) in 14 quar- 
ters were treated. Three of the cows in 
the treated group had Str. agalactiae infec- 
tion for a period of approximately four 
years, 3 for two years, 3 for one year, 10 
for six months, and 14 for three months. 
While none of the cows had severe, acute 
mastitis at the time of treatment, some 
were giving discolored or stringy milk. 
Some of the cows also showed considerable 
indurations of the udder. 

Method of Determining Therapeutic 
Value of Penicillin.—The treated cows were 
considered cured when no mastitis strepto- 
cocci or staphylococci could be detected in 
quarter samples examined by cultural tests 
and microscopic examination of incubated 


*All of the penicillin used in this study was sup- 
plied through the courtesy of Lederle Laboratories, 
Pearl River, New York. 
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samples. All cows were tested at weekly 
intervals for four or five weeks after treat- 
ment. 


RESULTS 


Twelve cows with streptococcic mastitis 
(Str. agalactiae) infection in 19 quarters 
were treated with either one, two, or four 
injections of 100 cc. of solution containing 


100,000 units per 100 cc., in two quarters; 
one quarter was cured, but one quarter re- 
mained infected. The infected quarter was 
retreated one week later and cured with one 
injection of 200,000 units: The other cow 
was given one injection of 100,000 units in 
all quarters for the first treatment; three 
quarters remained infected. The three in- 
fected quarters were retreated one week 


TABLE !—Protocols of Typical Streptococcic Mastitis Cases Treated with Penicillin 


Treatment |. 


Injection of 100,000 or 200,000 Oxford Units of Penicillin in 100 cc. of Sterile Saline 


or Distilled Water 


‘ORE ‘TREATME ENT 


INFECTED. Qu ARTERS 
AFTER TREATMENT 


cH BF <s 2 Oo 2 6 
1597 6 8 3mo0 200,000 4/5 LF 1,500,000 5/8 0 0 
1370 6 .. hye. 200,000 4/5 LH 40,000,000 5/8 0 500,000 
1146 8 3 2Zyr. 200,000 4/5 RH, LF 1,000,000 5/8 0 0 
989 13 5 6&mo 100,000 4/5 RH, LF, LH 1—4,000,000 5/8 0 0 
294 100,000 4/5 all 1—2,000,000 5/8 0 500,000 
1106 11 yr. 100,000 4/5 all 2—5,000,000 4/23. RF, RH, LH 2,000,000 


LF - = ‘Left Front, LH = Left Hind, RF = Right Front, RH = 


200,000 units of penicillin. All cows and 
quarters were cured. Six cows with 10 
infected quarters were cured by one treat- 
ment. One cow with staphylococcic mas- 
titis in one quarter was given four injec- 
tions and was cured. 

Twenty-one cows with streptococcic mas- 
titis (Str. agalactiae) in 40 quarters were 
given one, two, or four injections of 100 cc. 
of solution containing 100,000 units of peni- 
cillin. Nineteen cows (90.4%) and 36 quar- 
ters (90%) were cured. Nine out of 10 
cows and 15 out of 18 quarters treated with 
one injection were cured. Three out of 
4 cows and 11 out of 12 quarters treated 
with two injections were cured. All 7 cows 
and 10 quarters given four injections were 
cured. Examples of the results obtained 
with a number of selected cases are re- 
corded in tables 1 and 2. 

Four cows with staphylococcic mastitis 
in five quarters were treated with four in- 
jections of 100,000 units of penicillin, and 
all were cured. One cow out of 3 and five 
quarters out of eight were cured when one 
injection was given. 

The 2 cows with streptococcic mastitis, 
not cured on first treatment, were retreated. 
One of these cows had previously been 
treated with two injections of penicillin, 


- Right Hind, 


later with one injection of 200,000 units, 
with only one quarter being cured by this 
treatment. This cow showed infection with 
Str. agalactiae over a four-year period. No 
further treatments have been given this 
animal. 

No toxic reactions were observed on ad- 
ministration of the penicillin. Sterile 
water and saline proved equally satisfactory 
as diluents. The foremilk showed some 
yellow discoloration with clots, but this con- 
dition generally cleared twenty-four hours 
after treatment. No loss in milk produc- 
tion was noted. All of the cows producing 
discolored or stringy milk before treatment 
gave normal milk after treatment. 


SUMMARY 


In all, 33 cows and 59 quarters with 
streptococcic mastitis (Streptococcus aga- 
lactiae) were treated with penicillin, and 
31 cows (93.9%) and 55 quarters (93.2% ) 
were cured. The 2 cows not cured by the 
first treatment were retreated and 1 of 
these cows was cured. Eight cows and 14 
quarters with staphylococcic mastitis were 
treated with penicillin, and 6 cows (75.0% ) 
and 11 quarters (78.5%) were cured. The 
cases of streptococcic or staphylococcic mas- 
titis not cured by the first administration 
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of penicillin were cows given one or two 
injections of 100,000 units of penicillin per 
100-ce. dose. No mastitis streptococci or 
staphylococci could be detected in any of 
the cows considered cured when quarter 
samples were tested at weekly intervals 


TABLE 2—Protocols of Typical Streptococcic Mastitis Cases Treated with Penicillin 
Treatment 2. Injections of 100,000 or 200,000 Oxford Units of Penicillin in 100 cc. of Sterile Saline 
or Distilled Water 


of sterile saline or distilled water via the 
teat canal. In more acute cases or cases 
of long-standing, chronic infection, one or 
more injections containing 200,000 units 
may be necessary. 

Staphylococcic mastitis is more difficult 


INFECTED QUARTERS 


BEFORE TREATMENT 


AFTER TREATMENT 


8 
CZ Zz ti 

1331 7 11 3mo. 200,000 4/5 LF 5,000,000 5/8 0 500,000 P 
345 5 7 3mo. 100,000 4/5 RF, LH 1— 3,000,000 5/8 0 500,000 0 
1150 8 9 3mo. 100,000 4/5 RH, LH 5-10,000,000 65/8 0 0 n 
1595 5 3 6mo. 100,000 4/5 all 500,000 5/8 0 a p 
1279 = az 8 yr. 100,000 4/5 all 1— 5,000,000 5/8 0 0 : 

LF = Left Front, LH = Left Hind, RF = Right Front, RH = Right Hind. 


over a period of four to five weeks after 
treatment. It was found that the organ- 
isms were eliminated from the udder when 
tested three to seven days after treatment, 
and that the leucocytes also disappeared 
even in cows showing leucocyte counts of 
20,000,000 or more per cc. before treatment. 


CONCLUSION 


Penicillin is highly effective in bovine 
mastitis. Streptococcic mastitis may be 
cured by one injection of 100,000 Oxford 
units of penicillin administered in 100 cc. 


to cure and may require one or more treat- 
ments with 200,000 Oxford units of peni- 
cillin per 100-ce. dose. 
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“Butch”, the  leather- 
neck Doberman-Pin- 
scher, is credited with 
bringing 10 Japs to 
their death. He is seen 
here going into the 
elaborately maintained 
Japanese command post 
cave on the outskirts of 
Agana, Guam. Some of 
these caves, connected 
by passageways, ex- 
tended into the ground 
100 yards or more. 


—-Marine Corps Photo from 
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Fig. !—Progressive stages in 
the lysis of bacterial cells as in- 
dicated by stained material ex- 
amined under the ordinary micro- 
scope. (a) Cells of the pea no- 
dule organism. (b) Bacteriophage 
particles. (c) Cells in early stages 
of bacteriophage action. (d) 
Cells in which bacteriophage ac- 
tion was well under way. (e) Par- 
tially lysed cells showing proto- 
plasm in which the development 
of densely staining bodies is evi- 
dent. (f) Remnants of cell proto- 
plasm among which are numer- 
ous bacteriophage particles that 
have developed from the cell 
protoplasm. {g) A concentration 
of densely staining bodies around 
an area that was probably one 
or more cells, but in which no cell 
material is evident, 


Observing Bacteriophage 


The bacteriophage has been an interest- 
ing subject for research since 1915, when 
Twort found that a lytic substance had 
developed in some of his cultures and dis- 
solved the bacteria. In 1917, d’Hérelle de- 
scribed a similar substance, and gave it the 
name bacteriophage. 

The study has been difficult, because the 
bacteriophage grew only in living cells, 
and the ordinary methods of staining and 
examining in vitro did not reveal what was 


e 
e . 


going on. With a new staining technique 
and use of the electron microscope, it has 
been possible to delve more deeply into the 
nature of the process. The accompanying 
series of drawings show what happens to 
bacteria attacked by the “phage,” and has 
been arranged in sequence as the lysis prob- 
ably progresses. This work was done by 
Hofer and Richards, and is reported in 
Science. 


A lacquer made from milk is used to re- 
place tin in coating cans used for evaporated 
and condensed milk. Lactic acid and castor 
oi! make the lacquer.—Science News Letter, 
May 19, 1945. 


Hleetrie welding is the latest wrinkle in 
blacksmithing. As practiced by Chas. W. 
Chism, Coshocton, Ohio, it permits “half 


soles to be applied without removing the 
shoes from the horse.—From Pathfinder. 


Carcinoma of the prostate may be due to 
androgen-estrogen imbalance, according to 
a report in Biological Abstracts (1945) 
from Northwest Medicine. Growth is acti- 
vated by androgen and neutralized by estro- 
gen (stilbestrol), and the objection to the 
treatment is that it causes enlargement of 
the breasts with sensitive nipples. 
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Silent Rabies 


The reason this case is submitted for 
consideration is because of its peculiar 
_ symptomatology, and the potential pitfalls 
which might be incurred thereby. 

This type of rabies has apparently been 
recognized by Dr. Karl Meyer and others, 
but we fail to find reference to it as a spe- 
cific entity in any of the current literature 
on rabies. 

The subject was a 9-week-old male pup, of 
a nondescript type, probably of Fox Terrier 
lineage. The owners had constantly teased 
this dog by pinching it, and scuffing their 
feet at it until it would growl and snap on 
the slightest provocation. This behavior 
was rather misleading history as the dog 
exhibited these traits when brought to the 
hospital for diagnosis. 

The history in effect was that the dog 
had bitten 19 people in the previous two 
weeks, 1 child on the face. Habits of the 
pup were normal in every respect with the 
exception of an increased aggressiveness 
and tendency to bite, in what the owners 
thought was a playful mood. Food and 
water intake was normal, but there was 
some tendency toward unprovoked barking. 


An immediate diagnosis of rabies was 
made and the dog confined for further ob- 
servation. Pasteur treatment was recom- 
mended for immediate administration to 
the child bitten on the face. 

From October 31 to November 8, a period 
of nine days, the dog ate and drank rave- 
nously, with the usual responses of tail 
wagging and interest that a normal pup 
would show when approached. There was 
continuous barking when aroused, the voice 
becoming somewhat hoarse as time pro- 
gressed. This factor was attributed to the 
constant barking. On November 7, there 
was noted a slight stiffness in the hind legs, 
but not to a very perceptible degree. Death 
occurred suddenly November 8. 

The Arizona State Laboratory demon- 
strated numerous Negri bodies in the first 
slide made, and a specimen was forwarded 
to Dr. Karl Meyer at the University of 
California for further study. Excerpts 
from Dr. Meyer’s observations are as fol- 
lows: 

1) “Silent” rabies with an interval of ten, 
even twenty days between the first stage and 
the death of the animal has been reported. 
Likewise, the absence of paralysis and the abil- 


ity, in fact the desire, to accept water and meat 
up to a few hours before death have been re. 
corded by Lungwitz, Rossi. and others. The 
relatively slow evolution of the lesions in the 
central nervous system is amply attested by the 
microscopic findings. 

2) The mice-inoculation tests will unques. 
tionably confirm the microscopic diagnosis. 

Note: A later report advised that the mice 
inoculated with this dog’s brain tissue started 
to die on the ninth day. 


It is apparent that this type of rabies 
deserves recognition along with the well- 
known and constant symptoms of the dumb 
and furious types, and it is hoped that this 
report may come to the attention of writers 
on this subject—F. D. McMahon, D.V.M., 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


Bloat in Dairy Cows 


Recent observations indicate that bloat 
is caused by gas accumulation, rather than 
simply by gas formation. Legumes and 
grasses each form about the same amount 
of gas in the rumen, and ferment at about 
the same rate, yet the former cause bloat, 
and the latter do not. Something seems to 
interfere with the belching mechanism 
when the rumen is filled with leguminous 
material, and anything that interferes 
with belching causes bloat. It may be that 
belching ceases because the tender shoots 
from the tips of the legumes do not scratch 
the rumen walls hard enough, or certain 
gases produced in the fermentation inhibit 
belching, or a saponin may be present and 
cause the gas in the rumen to form into 
tiny bubbles instead of to collect in large 
masses which can be removed from the 
rumen by belching. 

Moreover, in bloat, death does not result 
from pressure but from poisoning, as can 
be shown by injecting quantities of air to 
a pressure much in excess of that at which 
bloated cows commonly die. Fermentation 
in the rumen results in the formation of 
five gases: hydrogen, carbon dioxide, 
marsh gas, carbon monoxide, and hydrogen 
sulfide. The first three are most abundant 
in fermentation of grass, while consider- 
able quantities of the last two are present 
when a legume ferments. The first three 
appear to be quite harmless when pumped 
into the rumen, but the animal begins to 
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show distress when either of the last two 
are present in more than trace amounts. 

Relief is promptly secured by passing 
the stomach tube and removing the ac- 
cumulated gases. Relief can then be main- 
tained by pumping suitable antiferments 
into the rumen. Most of the home rem- 
edies, such as turpentine, formalin, oils, 
etc, work much more slowly, and are 
therefore less effective-—Dr. A. F. Schalk, 
in Successful Farming, June, 1945. 


Hormones in Dairy Cattle 


The use of hormones has produced some 
rather startling results in certain ani- 
mals. One virgin heifer is reported to have 
produced 8,046 lb. of milk and 383 lb. of 
fat in 305 days, but by and large the re- 
sults have been disappointing. Only about 
50 per cent of the treated animals gave 
an amount of milk that was significant. 
A great many treated animals became 
chronic bullers, and in one experiment in 
England 20 per cent of the treated animals 
suffered pelvic fractures. 

Writing in Western Dairy Journal for 
May, 1945, H. H. Cole concludes that al- 
though these results are extremely inter- 
esting, more experimental work is neces- 
sary before the use of estrogenic hormones 
can be recommended to commercial dairy- 
men for bringing sterile heifers or cows 
into milk. 


Trichomonas Vaginalis 

Trichomonas vaginalis Donné is harbored 
by approximately 25 per cent of child-bear- 
ing women in the United States. It is the 
most common of the human protozoan para- 
sites, according to Russell and Johnson, 
University of Iowa, in the Puerto Rico 
Journa? of Public Health and Tropical Med- 
icine. Although discovered by Donné of 
France in 1836, no significance was attrib- 
uted to its presence in the vagina until 
1916, when Hoehne of Germany ascribed 
pathogenic properties to it in describing 
the clinical entity he named “trichomonas- 
kolpitis.” Hoehne based his contention of 
pathogenicity on the constant presence of 
the parasite in typical cases of purulent 
colpitis but in the absence of pure cultures 
he could not satisfy the postulates of Koch. 
Though new interest in the parasite was 
aroused, its pathology and epidemiology re- 


main controversial after three decades. 
T. vaginalis is more difficult to cultivate in 
chicken embryos than its bovine counter- 
part—Trichomonas foetus—-which was so 
cultured by McNutt and Truseli of lowa 
State College Research Institute in 1941. 
T. foetus was first described as a bovine 
pathogen by Emmerson, University of 
Pennsylvania, in 1932. 


Ferrous and Ferric Iron 


According to recent investigations (J. 
Am. Med. A., April 21, 1645, p. 1056) the 
sulfate and chloride of ferrous (divalent) 
iron are superior to the salts of ferric 
(trivalent) iron. Ferrous iron has been 
proved to absorb better than such trivalent 
salts as ferric ammonium citrate or the 
organic irons once touted as the answer to 
all questions of iron therapy. Until the 
biochemist came to the rescue of the phar- 
macologist, the organic compounds were 
heralded enthusiastically as capable of go- 
ing straight to the red cell, while the in- 
organic irons were said never to leave the 
alimentary canal. That is now known to 
be untrue. The sulfate of ferrous iron, 
favorite in veterinary practice, according 
to work of pediatrists, has important hema- 
tinic action in anemia of children just 
as veterinarians have found it a veritable 
panacea in pig anemia. The importance 
of the new revelation is that veterinarians 
will henceforth restore their confidence in 
sulfate of iron which the old veterinarians 
never discounted, not forgetting the réle 
of copper in iron therapy. 


Adrenalin for Treating Malaria 

Atabrine is neither a cure for, nor a 
sure preventive of, malaria; it simply 
keeps people from showing symptoms as 
long as they take it. The malaria para- 
sites mature and sporulate in the spleen, 
where the red corpuscles have little or no 
plasma to protect them. Adrenalin con- 
tracts the spleen and forces the parasites 
out into the circulation where there is 
plenty of plasma. Injecting adrenalin once 
a day for thirty days or three times a day 
for ten days is reported to have a very 
favorable effect in shortening the period 
of recovery.— From Science Digest, June, 
1945. 
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Feeding the Orphan Foal 


Mare’s milk contains more sugar, but 
less protein and fat than cow’s milk. A 
reasonable substitute may be produced by 
adding to 1 pint of milk from a low-testing 
cow 1 tablespoonful of lactose or glucose 
and 8 or 4 tablespoonfuls of lime water. 

Feed this from a bottle with a large teat, 
and at body temperature. The newborn colt 
should have about 5 ounces every hour for 
the first day or two, gradually stretching 
the time between feedings and increasing 
the amount of the feeding, so that at the 
end of a week the colt is eating every four 
hours, and at the end of two weeks every 
six hours. 

At the age of 3 weeks the sugar can be 
reduced, and at 4 weeks discontinued. At 
this time the colt can nibble grass and have 
a small amount of solid feed, such as rolled 
or crushed oats and bran. When 6 weeks 
old, skimmilk may be fed instead of whole 
milk, and at 2 months solid feed should 
begin to replace milk more rapidly. 

If scours appear, give 2 or 3 tablespoon- 
fuls of castor oil and substitute sweetened 
water and lime water for the milk for two 
or three meals. Cod liver oil increases the 
growth rate.—[From J. Mining and Agric., 
reprinted in Veterinary Record, April 7, 
1945.] 


Swine Influenza Vaccination 


The antibody-inducing capacity of swine 
influenza vaccine has been studied in 
swine, using virus that was inactivated 
with formalin, or with ultraviolet light. 
Antibodies are produced, and the titer is 
related to the dose, but the response is not 
directly proportional to the size of the 
dose. The titer rises to its highest point 
in about a week, and then drops off rap- 
idly. 

When the animal is revaccinated, the 
titer rises to a much higher point, and 
drops off much more slowly. The titer at- 
tained and the amount of antibody pro- 
duced are increased as the interval be- 
tween vaccinations increases, with an 
interval of four weeks being regarded as 
most satisfactory. When repeated vac- 


cination is practiced, much smaller doses 
appear to be as effective as large ones, and 
much more effective than single, large 
doses, 


A high degree of concentration and par- 
tial purification of influenza virus can be 
obtained by ultracentrifugation of the cho. 
vioallantoic fluid of virus-infected chicken 
embryos. Procedures have been devised for 
practical large-scale production of virus 
for the preparation of vaccines.— From 
Science, May 25, 1945. 


Research in Swine Breeding 


An «perimental effort to discover, de- 
velop, and test procedures of breeding and 
selection that may speed improvement of 
hogs is being carried on at the Regional 
Swine Breeding Laboratory at Ames, Iowa. 
The techniques used in forming breeds in- 
clude crossing of stock differing markedly 
in type, conformation and color, inbreeding 
of the crossbred stock, and selection to 
meet a need or fancy. The laboratory is 
trying to use inbred lines and methods 
similar to those used in breeding corn and 
chickens. 

Investigations are in progress to deter- 
mine the different rates of inbreeding to 
form inbred lines, the amount of inbreed- 
ing necessary to fix productive characters, 
the amount of hybrid vigor that may be 
expected from crossing inbred lines. the 
results to be expected from using inbred 
and line cross boars for topcrossing on 
noninbred sows, and measures to be uscd 
in making selections. 

Some 42,000 pigs have been produced in 
42 inbred lines of five breeds and three 
crossbred foundations, but it is not yet 
clear whether these procedures are eco- 
nomically practical for extensive hog pro- 
duction.—From lowa Veterinarian, May- 
June, 1945. 


Hexachlorethane in Hepatic Distomiasis 


The treatment of 4,200 trematode-in- 
fected cattle in the Gulf Coast region with 
hexachlorethane-bentonite suspension is re- 
ported in the October, 1944, report of Chief 
A. W. Miller, of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry. Remarkable improvement was 
obtained in manifestly unthrifty subjects, 
except in patients suffering from seriously 
damaged livers. The best results were de- 
rived in cattle in good or fair condition. 
In animals reéxamined two to three weeks 
after treatment, only 5.6 per cent out of 476 
treated were still passing eggs. Autopsies 
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howed that treated animals have but 2.7 
jukes each as compared with 40 flukes in 
he untreated ones. The dose of the sus- 
yension was 100 cc.’ The trials were con- 
inued in other states of the Rocky 
fountain region and Florida. 


rasshoppers Injurious to Turkeys 


In the fall of the year when grasshoppers 
are sluggish and other feed is scarce, turkeys 
ay consume toxic amounts of them, but, 
wdinarily, grasshoppers are not particu- 
arly harmful. In Montana, farmers dry 
yuushels of them for the winter feeding of 
heir poultry, and observations in Alberta 
nd Montana indicate that eating grasshop- 
ers abundantly, even without other feed, 
is not found to be detrimental. A contra- 
iction was reported, however, by the Okla- 
oma Agricultural Experiment Station 
(1984 and 1940) where Morris, Milby, and 
enquite observed a certain degree of 
oxicity from the feeding of dried grass- 
oppers. The author believes there is a 
otential danger in this connection that 
veterinarians should heed. The prevention 
is feeding turkeys a liberal quantity of 
ash in the morning during the late fall 
nonths. The outbreak investigated oc- 
urred in Ontario where turkeys had 
ied after eating Melanoplus femur-rub- 
rum and M. mexicanus, the grasshopper 
species of that region. The lesions of the 
poisoning” consisted of enteritis due to 
injury suffered from the legs of the insects, 


)ttawa, Ont.: Grasshoppers, Canad. J. 
omp. Med. and Vet. Sci., 9, (March, 1945): 
0-81.) 


ew Leprosy Remedy—Asiaticocide 
The glucoside of Hydrocotyle asiatica of 
Madagascar is announced as having impor- 
ant action against leprosy. The product 
as been named asiaticocide by the French 
hysicians who made the discovery of its 
avorable action. The drug has the same 
efatting action as the chaulmoogrates and 
orrhuates. It acts as a solvent of the 
vaxy coating of the Bacillus leprae, and is 
said to soften and break down the nodules. 
till more remarkable is its favorable ac- 
lon on the eye lesions if used before the 


posterior chamber is involved.—From 
the London Correspondent of the J. Am. 
Med. A. 


Changes in List of Popular Drugs 
A list of the most popular drugs of 1910 


contained : 
ether morphine 
digitalis diphtheria antitoxin 
iron smallpox vaccine 
quinine iodine 
, alcohol mercury 


The list for 1945 made up by the same 
authority—the Journal of the American 
Medical Association—is: 


penicillin antibiotics 
sulfonamides whole blood 

blood plasma quinine or substitute 
ether morphine 

digitalis arsphenamides 
antitoxins vaccines 

insulin liver extract 
hormones vitamins 

cocaine barbital derivatives 


This survey, after thirty-five years, 
speaks well for the usefulness of ether, 
alcohol, iodine, digitalis, quinine, mercury, 
and iron. It shows additions but no re- 
placements. In short, few drugs long used 
have ever been discarded. 


Trichinosis develops in man as a result 
of eating pork or sausage containing pork, 
which has not been properly processed. It 
is a painful, serious disease, which may be 
fatal. 

Because of the difficulty of proper inspec- 
tion, pork always should be thoroughly 
cooked before it is eaten, or else the pork 
which is being used raw should be known 
to have passed through the special process- 
ing under federal inspection to make it safe 
for use raw.—Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. D. A. 


Texas was one of seven states having a 
high number of cases of rabies last year, 
says The Cattleman, as it issues the follow- 
ing recommendations to be followed in low- 
ering the number this year: licensing of 
dogs, impounding and disposal of stray 
dogs, vaccination, strict quarantine of dogs 
suspected of rabies for at least six months, 
diagnosis by competent veterinarians, and 
destruction of rabid animals, 
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Chronic Endemic Dental Fluorosis in Sheep - 

(An abstract) or 

on 

Two instances of fluorosis are reported— hastened by chipping, which was evident im 

the first natural cases on record in Au- on the attenuated anterior edge; a pos- dit 

stralia. Since attention has been called to sibility of transverse fracture was sug- § *” 

it, however, the condition, it seems, is gested by the second pair of incisors. th 

widely distributed in Queensland. The property involved in the second ob- § '", 
The first flock observed was maintained servation had two artesian wells. The water 

on a property that has been in the hands of from one contained 19.0 parts of fluorine § ° ' 

the present owner for twenty-five years. per million, while the other had 5.6 parts to 

Dental trouble had first been noted in 1926, per million. Here again, the second pair of § 9 

incisors seemed to be the first to suffer, m !% 

although later the wear was equalized jm °“! 

Even more striking was the effect on the jm /2” 

cheek teeth in these animals. The wear of Ig‘ 

the last lower premolar or first molar was 

so great that in some cases nothing of the 

tooth remained, and even the alveolus had be 

disappeared. Wear on the second molar 

was, in some cases, so great as to suggest 

cor 


—Australian Veterinary Journal 
Fig. !—Chalky incisors. Fig. 2—Chipped incisors. 


when 20 per cent of his 6-year-old ewes 
were found to be affected. Since then, 
greater numbers of animals have been af- 
fected, and at a younger age. By 1939, the 
condition had progressed to a point where 
lambs and yearlings showed normal teeth, 
but about 40 per cent of the older animals 
had defective incisors. 

The water supply in this instance was 
from an artesian well which delivered 
fluorine at the rate of 12 parts per million. 
The incisors in these sheep were chalky in 
appearance, often discolored, and some- 
times showed the mottled color regarded as 
characteristic of fluorosis. They exhibited 
intense but irregular wear, the greatest 
effect at the age of 3 years being shown on 
the second pair of incisors. Wear progressed 
rapidly, so that in 4-year-old sheep all in- 
cisors, including the fourth pair, were com- 
pletely worn down. Wear is apparently 


that in time it would suffer a similar fate. 


—Australian Veterinary Journal 


Fig. 3—Molars worn, chipped, and lost. 


No enlargement of the mandibles was found 
in either observation. 

Experimental work has indicated that 
when sheep were fed 60 mg. per day of 
fluorine, dental defects developed, but no d 
trouble was experienced when the fluorine 
intake was reduced to 45 mg. per day. As 
suming that the average daily consumption in 
of water for sheep in the region here in- 
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volved is 0.85 gallon, a fluorine content of 
12 parts per million represents a daily 
intake of 46 mg. In the other flock, an 
equal volume of water would represent an 
intake of 73 mg. of fluorine daily. 

There is an important difference between 
experimental and range conditions, how- 
ever. In the experimental lot, all of the 
fluorine consumed is represented in the 
amount actually being supplied in the water 
or with the feed. Under range conditions, 
on the other hand, a calculation is made 
from the water intake, but there is an ad- 
ditional, and possibly a_ considerable, 
amount of fluorine present in the plants of 
the region, and particularly on the plants 
in the form of dust. 

There is also some evidence that it takes 
a smaller amount of fluorine in the water 
to produce dental defects than it does in 
dry form with the feed. For example, in 
1937 it was found that 74 per cent of the 
school children in one community in Queens- 
land had teeth with mottled enamel, al- 
though the water supply contained only 3 
parts of fluorine per million. 

From these two observations, there may 
be set down briefly what seems to be the 
progress of the dental lesions in sheep: 

1) With sheep on the fluorine intake level 
concerned in these cases, the effect was not 
readily apparent until the animal was 2 
years of age. 

2) During the third and fourth years, 
marked irregularity in the wear of the in- 
cisors was noted. The change first affected 
the second pair of incisors, the labial sur- 
face of which showed a characteristic 
mottling of the enamel. The shaft of the 
tooth appeared chalky. Soon there was 
marked wear, possibly fracture, so that 
these teeth became shorter than the first 
pair. The first, and later third and fourth 
pairs, suffered similarly. The wear at first 
may affect chiefly the posterior aspect, so 
that the tooth becomes chisel-shaped. The 
greatly thinned anterior edge chips off 
irregularly. Later, all these teeth quickly 
wear so that by 4 years of age the incisors 
may have the appearance of those of an 
animal twice that age. 

3) Though changes may commence 
earlier, it was during the fourth and sub- 
sequent years that they were most marked 
in the cheek teeth. Of these changes, the 
most prominent was excessive wear of 


certain lower teeth (particularly the third 
premolar and the molars), with compen- 
sating lack of wear of the uppers. This 
wear may be so great that the lower is 
actually ground away until the small por- 
tion remaining falls out and the alveolus 
disappears. Mottling of enamel may be 
present on the sides of the cheek teeth. 

4) As a result of the abnormalities that 
develop, dental function could be so im- 
paired that it would be impossible for sheep 
to maintain their condition. Frequently, 
sheep brought to veterinary officers were 
suspected of suffering from chronic worm 
infestation, but the lack of condition could 
rightfully be attributed to abnormalities of 
this type in the cheek teeth. Such cases 
have been individual rather than a large 
proportion of a flock and, therefore, may 
be due to causes other than fluorosis. 

In the cases in question, complaint was 
made of general unthriftiness, but how far 
it could be attributed to the dental condi- 
tion, and how much of it was brought 
about by pasture conditions, could not be 
ascertained. Probably both contributed. 

On any property where fluorosis has a 
high incidence, it must have serious eco- 
nomic effects by interference with nutri- 
tion, so that the potential grazing life of 
the sheep is shortened.—[H. R. Seddon, 
D. Ve.S., Melbourne, Victoria: Chronic En- 
demic Dental Fluorosis in Sheep. Australian 
Vet. J., (Feb., 1945) : 2-10.] 


Sunshine Kills Riboflavin 

The exposure of bottled milk to sunshine 
destroys important amounts of riboflavin. 
Exposed to sunshine between midmorning 
to midafternoon, the loss was 26 to 36 per 
cent in one hour and 54 to 68 per cent in 
two hours, in studies cited in Nutrition Re- 
views. The presumption was that the loss 
in bottled milk exposed to diffuse daylight 
is considerable. The effect of light during 
processing (milking, pasteurizing, etc.) was 
not believed to be as great as that in milk 
in bottles. In the actual lighting of a dairy 
plant, the loss was 9 to 16 per cent. The 
loss of riboflavin by the action of light is 
serious. The most important preventive is 
not allowing bottled milk to stand on the 
doorstep after delivery. 


Tryptophane, one of the amino acids, is 
reported to possess marked retarding influ- 
ence upon the development of dental caries. 
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The New Secretary of Agriculture 


The appointment of Congressman Clin- 
ton P. Anderson, of New Mexico, to succeed 
Claude D. Wickard, of Indiana, as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, like all of the previous 
appointments to that portfolio in the Presi- 


Clinton P. Anderson, Secretary of Agriculture 


dent’s cabinet, is a notable event in the 
annals of American veterinary medicine. 
Ever since “Uncle Jerry” Rusk of Wiscon- 
sin, the first Secretary of Agriculture, ad- 
dressed the annual meeting of this associa- 
tion at Washington, in 1891, while he and 
Dr. D. E. Salmon were unsnarling our 
knotted international relations that were 
keeping American meat out of the Euro- 
pean markets, and meat inspection was the 
liveliest topic on the program, each Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has engraved a deep 
impression on the escutcheon of the Amer- 
ican veterinary service. From a three-man 
laboratory in a frame shack, under Rusk’s 
administration, to Beltsville of this moment 
is a long step forward, not to mention the 
personnel and equipment in the field, abat- 


toirs, and research laboratories scattered 
over the country. There is no intention 
here to reassert the past but rather to ex- 
press the hope of a still more brilliant 
future. The load is complex, the pack 
heavy, and the objective nothing short of 
the nation’s security. May it continue to 
be so judged. The health of farm animals 
runs quite parallel to the country’s welfare, 
and that no stretch of time or political 
agenda can ever change. 

Though born in South Dakota forty-nine 
years ago, Mr. Anderson is a longtime citi- 
zen of Albuquerque, N. M., where he op- 
erates his 1,000-acre Lazy-V Cross Farn, 
800 acres of which is irrigated and under 
intensive cultivation. He is an enthusiastic 
horseman, a breeder of Palomino ponies, 
keeps a hundred dairy cows and a small 
flock of sheep. His practical experience 
in farming and livestock is above the level 
of any of his predecessors. He is described 
as a much traveled man of personal charm, 
an accomplished speaker, and shrewd at 
contract bridge. His political career began 
in 1933, when elected treasurer of New 
Mexico. ‘“Who’s Who” indicates that he 
served two terms as Congressman at large 
and as field director of Federal Emergency 
Relief. He is a Presbyterian, Mason, Elk, 
and is high up in Rotary circles, having 
served a term as president of Rotary In- 
ternational. 

The whole-hearted codperation of the vet- 
erinary profession, in helping to maintain 
and to improve the efficiency of livestock 
disease control, meat inspection, and the 
other governmental] veterinary services, is 
pledged to the new Secretary as it has 
been to his predecessors. 


The basic function of the veterinary pro 
fession is to serve the people and by that 
token serve itself and its members, If re 
versing that order is easier than to pre 
serve it, the fact itself is unassailable, and 
will not change. 
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Mention of the famous chemist, Antoine 
Laurent Lavoisier, in the article titled 
“Dr. Paul de Marat, Veterinary Surgeon” 
(the JOURNAL, May 1945, page 301), turns 
the mind to the Section of the History of 
Medicine in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Medicine for April, 1944, where 
the life and work of that chemist are de- 
scribed in elaborate detail. That the head 
of the notorious Jacobins of the French 
Revolution was the veterinary surgeon of 
the King’s brother is not generally known, 
nor is it generally known that after his 
(Marat’s) assassination on July 11, 1793, 
he was succeeded by Antoine-Francois 
Fourcroy, professor of general physics and 
chemistry at Alfort, then a struggling vet- 
erinary school leading a precarious exist- 
ence in the hands of various cliques in and 
out of the government circle. Lavoisier 
was born in Paris of good stock Aug. 26, 
1743, and was executed May 8, 1794. In 
1771, he married a girl of 14 who devoted 
herself to his administrative and scien- 
tific work and became a brilliant woman. 
He was admitted to the French Academy 


ical sciences, don’t bother reading this. 


Lavoisier and the History of Respiration’ 


at the age of 25. His name will live 
through the ages because he upset the 


—Reproduced by Permission 


Fig. |—Antoine Laurent Lavoisier and Mme. Lavoisier 
by David. The portrait was painted in 1788, and is 
now in the Rockefeller Institute, New York. Repro- 
duced from Proceedings of the Royal Society of 

Medicine, April, 1944. 


—After a drawing by Mme. Lavoisier 

Fig. 2—How the process of pulmonary respiration was first demonstrated. The operator is Lavoisier. 

The experimental subject is his assistant, Seguin. Mme. Lavoisier, seated at the right, is making notes. 
The picture is reproduced from “Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine.” 


*If not interested in the development of the med- 
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medieval theory of the transmutability of 
matter, exploded the phlogiston theory of 
combustion, and was first to expound the 
atomic theory of modern chemistry. Up 
to then, the four “elements” of the Greeks 
and the three “principles” of Paracelsus 
were the bases of physics and chemistry. 
He introduced the nomenclature for chem- 
ical substances in use today at a public 
session of the French Academy on April 
18, 1787, which rendered out of date all 
of the literature on chemistry then in use. 
But, the work of Lavoisier that no stretch 
of time will ever delete was his discovery 
of the mechanism of pulmonary respiration 
that could not have been conceived ahead 
of the application of the atomic theory to 
the composition of gases and water. His 
laboratory work (see fig. 2) in funda- 
mental biochemical research was set back 
many years by his execution in 1794, obvi- 
ously, for the sin of serving his country’s 
regie des poudres (administration of pow- 
der). There, says the author, the Revolu- 
tion committed its most criminal act since, 
besides the stupid conviction, the science of 
respiration, more important to mankind 
than the internal politics of any country, 
had to wait for more than forty years be- 
fore the next step on the physiology of 
respiration was taken. After his long trial 
and his execution, Politician Coffinhal re- 
marked, “The Republic has no need of sci- 
entists,” while Scientist La Grange retorted, 
“A hundred years will elapse before we 
have another Lavoisier.” This narrative 
would not be complete without adding that 
Lavoisier’s assistant, Seguin (see fig. 2) 
was accused by Mme. Lavoisier of claiming 
for himself certain of the discoveries her 
unfortunate husband had made. 


Salt 


It has recently dawned upon practical 
stockmen that failing to provide free ac- 
cess to salt has been a fault in livestock 
production. Instead of providing stock 
with free choice, salt is mixed in feed in 
hit or miss fashion, or, like wildlife, they 
must tread the beaten path to the saltlick 
when overtaken with salt hunger. Plasma 
maintains a fixed salt level. If the intake 


is not sufficient, the body tissues are drawn 
upon at the expense of their structure and 
their function. 


Belated Report of an Executive Board 
Session 


Science is not the hotbed of envy, hatred, 
or of rancor. In the biological world, to 
which veterinary medicine belongs, close 
international relations are the preventive 
formula. Chauvinism and science are not 
compatible. In effect, these were the 
thoughts expressed before a session of the 
Executive Board of the AVMA. The date 
was October, 1917. Place: secretary’s of- 
fice in Chicago. Object: routine business. 
President: F. Torrance, veterinary director 
general of the Dominion of Canada. Editor 
of the JOURNAL: Pierre A. Fish, professor 
of physiology, New York State Veterinary 
College. Chairman of the session: Veranus 
A. Moore, dean, New York State Veterinary 
College. 

One of the subjects brought before the 
Board pertained to the feature in the 
JOURNAL under the caption, “European 
Chronicles,” furnished monthly by Alex- 
andre Liautard from his home in Paris, 
where he had repaired in retirement after 
a professional career of forty years in 
America. The older readers of the JOURNAL 
will recall that these chronicles (abstracts) 
occupied the first pages of each issue, and 
that they epitomized the current events of 
the veterinary world. A member of the 
Board contended that complaints were pil- 
ing up against this feature and moved that 
it be abolished on the ground that the space 
might be used for “more practical mate- 
rial.” It was the old saw about “practical” 
reading matter for veterinarians which no 
one has ever stopped to define. Anyhow, 
the issue was debated at some length, pro 
and con. As the AVMA of 1917 was too 
poor (or something) to transcribe its ex- 
ecutive proceedings, the following remarks 
by Dean Moore are written from memory: 

Men of science are fortunate that French, a 
universal language, is the clearing house of the 
world’s scientific literature, the melting pot for 
Germanic, Russian, Scandinavian, Slovakian, 
Japanese, and the Latin tongues. You will note, 
gentlemen, that Dr. Liautard’s monthly chron- 
icles skim the surface of current veterinary 
knowledge quite thoroughly, regardless of ori- 
gin, places it at the disposal of the American 
veterinarian and, if read intelligently, keeps us 
informed on the advancements of veterinary 
science. 

Moreover, we seem too little aware that while 


Dr. Liautard was among us and through his 
continued interest, he shaped veterinary science 
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and practice to a large extent in this country. 
Whether we like to admit it or not, France has 
virtually kept watch over ours and other sci- 
ences by remote control because its language is 
universal. The pattern it laid for veterinary 
science in the eighteenth century was never 
materially changed in respect to educational 
scope and standards, faith in research, or in 
clinical methods. Its first curricular scheme 
incorporated the farm animals we are still neg- 
lecting. So, we owe much to Dr. Liautard for 
the service he renders in his retirement. 

The Executive Board voted unanimously 
to continue “European Chronicles,” after 
hearing this masterpiece. Living contem- 
poraries of Dean Moore need not be told 
that it was spoken in quiet dignity. 
Abridged to fewer words, members of a 
learned profession should be exposed to 
what they need, not what they ask for, in 
reading material. The material that was 
filtering to us through Liautard’s “Euro- 
pean Chronicles” was a cure for what ailed 
us. If they were hard to take, so is castor 
oil. This kind of material brought us 
safely through the horse-doctor period of 
American veterinary science. The unani- 
mous vote of the Executive Board on this 
apparently minor subject was important to 
the advancement of veterinary science in 
this country since 1917. It was a general 
directive to go forward, not to stand still, 
nor go backward. What should a vote on 
a matter of similar nature be in 1945? 
Before replying, ponder the sulfa drugs 
(German), penicillin (British), and DDT 
(Swiss). Come to think about it, we still 
owe something to “those foreigners” just as 
Dean Moore said, when “European Chron- 
icles” were “on the carpet.” 


Brave (?) New World 


Most of us have believed that the na- 
tionalization of medicine would simply be 
an entering wedge; we have thought of it 
as a beginning phase of the authoritarian 
State. This conception of a dragooned 
medicine at the hands of a planned State 
finds confirmation in Sir William Beve- 
ridge’s* second report on his social-security 
scheme, just published by a New York firm. 
From this we learn that besides the control 
of medicine, Sir William looks forward to 
the control of food, fuel, clothing, and labor. 
The Minister of National Finance under his 
scheme would plan both private and public 
outlays. No new factory would be built 
unless approved and the builders could not 
locate it anywhere. Registered labor (all 
over eighteen) would be controlled as to 
place of work, in other words, the mobility 
of labor would be state-organized. Con- 
sumption would be guided by taxation and 
price and wage control. All private in- 
vestment would be directed—approved or 
disapproved —by a National Investment 
Board. 

It sounds incredible, but this is the in- 
tention and the plan. It is easy to see how 
a controlled medicine, as a starter, would 
set the pattern; thus the individual phy- 
sician would be located and moved by the 
Ministry of Health.—Excerpt from an edi- 
torial in Medical Times, April, 1945. 


*Liberal member of Parliament, representing 
Berwick-on-Tweed, Scotland. 


The pigeon, "Gustav", 
weers the Dickens Med- 
al for Bravery. The 
medal was presented by 
the wife of the Lord 
Mayor of London, on 
behalf of the Allied 
Forces Mascot Club, to 
the pigeon for bring- 
ing back the first mes- 
sage from the Nor- 
mandy beaches. 
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ABSTRACTS 


Promin in Experimental Tuberculosis 


The inhibiting action of promin on the course 
of tuberculous infection experimentally pro- 
duced in guinea pigs has been amply proved. 
The lesions in treated guinea pigs remained 
small and tended to heal and a large percentage 
of those treated daily for six months did not 
develop parenchymal lesions. Important re- 
sults were obtained even when the promin 
treatment was withheld until well-developed 
lesions were present. 

The virulence of the organism recovered from 
lesions persisted in a large proportion of cases. 
It is, however, significant to note that a large 
majority of the experimental animals treated 
daily for six months did not develop organic 
lesions. The obvious conclusion is that the 
drug exerts a specific action against the organ- 
ism, either directly or indirectly. This was 
further confirmed by the observation that in- 
fected guinea pigs given prolonged treatment 
eventually died of tuberculosis after the medi- 
cation was stopped.—[William H. Feldman and 
H. Corwin Hinshaw, Mayo Foundation, Roch- 
ester, Minn.: Promin in Experimental Tubder- 
culosis. Am. Rev, Tuberc., 51, (March 1945): 
268-275.) 


Biology in Agriculture Lags 

Biologists have not measured up to their op- 
portunities in the war effort, although the war 
has shown clearly that in the future the bio- 
logical arts and sciences will assume a much 
more important réle in the public service. For 
the first time in our history, food has become 
an instrument in national and international 
policy, as was shown before, during, and since 
the Interim Commission of Food and Agricul- 
ture of the United Nations met at Hot Springs 
to set up a food policy for the civilized nations. 
Although food production has increased in the 
United States and Britain since 1939, further 
increases rather than recessions will occur in 
the postwar period. Means must be found to 
take care of surpluses, either by doles or dis- 
posal at iow prices. As in education, means 
must be found to get the output to the people. 
The essence of professional service is that it 
should provide what the clients need—not what 
they want. Though acutely aware that they 


need help, clients lack a clear conception of 
what they need from any profession. Scientists 
know this to be human nature. Educating the 
public to its needs is slow and difficult. When 
the inventor of the air brake (Westinghouse) 
went to the railroad magnate (Vanderbilt), the 
r.m. remarked that he “had no time to bother 
with damn fools.” Professionals of the plant 
and animal sciences have not had the organ- 
ization to get the appropriations to carry on, 
and when they did get the necessary funds 
from the government there was not always a 
competent personnel available to do the work, 
because, in the biological and agricultural sci- 
ences, educating the public as to its needs in 
the way of service is a task undone [as is so 
often pointed out by devotees of veterinary 
medicine—Ed.]; and, quoth the author, that is 
the biologist’s greatest weakness, a weakness 
that ought to “set his mind to work figuring 
out those ways by which his specialty could 
contribute most to the public welfare.” The 
inter-relation of forage plants, rodents, insects, 
predatory animals, and livestock calls for large 
groups of specialists who do not exist, because 
no one has convinced the people that such 
specialists are needed. Epitomized, the biolo- 
gists have failed— failed to impress the public 
of its insecurity without them.—[Dr. Robert F. 
Griggs, National Research Council: Biology and 
Agriculture in the Postwar World. Science, 
101. (March 9, 1945): 235-239.] 


The Role of Nutrition in Equine Periodic 
Ophthalmia 


The American Journal of Veterinary Re- 
search (April, 1945) carries an excellent article 
by Jones, Maurer, and Roby, of Front Royal, 
Va., in which they present evidence that nu- 
trition may play a vital réle in periodic oph- 
thalmia. 

Equine periodic ophthalmia has many char- 
acteristics in common with certain conditions 
which, in rats, dogs, and man, are caused by 
riboflavin deficiency. The syndrome is in- 
itially characterized by photophobia, dimness 
of vision, epiphora, circumcorneal congestion, 
corneal vascularization, and corneal opacities. 
Later, iridocyclitis with resultant posterior 
synechia, cataract, vitreous opacities, or retinal 
detachment may supervene. The occurrence of 
such strikingly similar syndromes in different 
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species is of great interest and suggests a 
common etiology. 

Studies with the slit lamp and corneal micro- 
scope reveal microscopic vascularization in all 
cases Of periodic ophthalmia, and in some 
equine eyes prior to the development of irido- 
eyclitis. Cataract formation is one of the end 
points in many cases. 

The same type of vascularization of the 
cornea is the first indication of riboflavin de- 
ficiency in rats, dogs, and man. In rats, catar- 
act may follow prolonged deficiency under cer- 
tain conditions. Corneal vascularization oc- 
curs also in rats maintained on a synthetic 
ration deficient in tryptophane, an essential 
amino acid. Animals fed a vitamin-A-deficient 
diet show the same type of corneal vascular- 
ization. 

The functions of ascorbic acid in the eye 
are concerned in the periodic ophthalmia syn- 
drome, but it is not evident whether the rela- 
tionship is one of cause or effect. It is possible 
that in the horse the ocular ascorbic acid is 
synthesized by certain intraocular tissues, al- 
though this is by no means established. The 
epithelium of the ciliary apparatus is believed 
to secrete the aqueous, and it is not unreason- 
able to hypothesize that this ciliary epithelium 
also produces the ascorbic acid found in the 
aqueous. Since riboflavin and nicotinic acid 
are essential components of respiratory enzyme 
systems, which are vital to intracellular meta- 


bolism, it follows that their presence in the ~ 


ciliary epithelium may influence the produc- 
tion of ascorbic acid. 

It is also brought out that while a dietary 
lack is the most common basis for vitamin 
deficiencies, it is by no means the only cause. 
Other factors may be important, especially in 
cases of marginal deficiency. Several mem- 
bers of the B complex are synthesized by micro- 
organisms in the intestinal contents. Any 
change in the activity of these organisms would 
affect the amount of available vitamins. Other 
factors, such as the amount and quality of 
proteins, fats, or carbohydrates in the diet may 
be of importance in the problem. 

Nutritional deficiencies in one species can- 
not be applied unreservedly to another, but 
when a nutritive element is required by two 
species, deficiencies of that element usually 
result in similar lesions in both. This makes 
the comparison of ocular lesions, known to 
have a nutritive basis, with the lesions of 
equine periodic ophthalmia of great interest. 

The development of equine periodic ophthal- 
mia is discussed step by step, and is well 
illustrated with clear photomicrographs.— 
| Major T. C. Jones, V.C., Major Fred D. Maurer, 
V.C., and Lieut. Thomas O. Roby, V.C., Front 
Royal, Va.: The Role of Nutrition in Equine 


Periodic Ophthalmia. Am. J. Vet. Res., 6, (1945): 
67-80.) 


BOOKS AND REPORTS 


Proceedings of United States Livestock 
Sanitary Association 

The annual report of the USLSA is always a 
rich source of useful knowledge—a “what’s 
what and who’s who” in livestock sanitary 
science. Being another link forged chrono- 
logically’ into the foremost branch of veterinary 
science, at a time when national security hinges 
upon its vigorous application, the value of this 
compendium for 1944 could not be too highly 
assessed in the livestock world, not to say in 
the general whirl, as man’s dependence upon 
the health of farm animals takes on a broader 
meaning outside, as well as inside, the task 
force fighting off the enemies of human sub- 
sistence. Viewed from any tangent, the mag- 
nitude of the task essayed and the progress 
made by the USLSA ir forty-eight years would 
be hard to match by any of the voluntary cus- 
todians of human welfare. Though mainly a 
society of public officials in harness, its 
strength lies in the polyarchy of its member- 
ship and sponsors: stockmen, veterinarians, 
research workers, physicians, and industrial- 
ists, who strive to overcome the disadvantages 
of decentralized government to the nation’s 
biggest industry, by evoking the combined de- 
crees of science and sound economics. The re- 
ports are a true history of achievement and 
failure of the federal and state governments to 
bring unity and order out of 48 sets of con- 
flicting regulations. These annual documenta- 
tions of livestock sanitary science are great 
lessons in American politics at work. If the 
analytical reader finds the federal government 
more florid than the states (or vice versa), 
none would deny that close coéperation is the 
keystone of the arch. In other words, the 
USLSA is more a means of turning chaos into 
understanding than an argument for decentra- 
lizing power in matters of common concern. 

The 1944 report, covering the usual gamut 
of grave diseases of livestock and poultry, is 
in the form of addresses, papers, committee re- 
ports, and resolutions by selected specialists. 
For a book so widely read by the readers of 
the JouRNAL, a review of scope and detail 
would be redundant. Mention should, how- 
ever, be made of the resolution consolidating 
the term “Live Stock” in the Association’s name 
to conform with popular usage, and the one 
adopting “brucellosis” in lieu of “Bang’s dis- 
ease” in its literature. To these timely im- 
provements the critical critic might add to 
advantage that the great USLSA would do well 
to abolish the use of the nondescript and non- 
definable word “biologics.” which keeps bob- 
bing up like a sore thumb in some veterinary 
literature. The reason veterinarians ought to 
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be careful in such respects is because they are 
veterinarians. This uplifting business is “gosh 
awful” hard if we don’t quit using “gosh awful” 
language in our pleas for a seat among the 
lofty.—[Proceedings Forty-Eighth Annual Meet- 
ing, United States Livestock Sanitary Associa- 
tion, 1944. 223 pages. Paper. Waverly Press, 
Inc. Baltimore. 1945. Price, $2.00. Free to 
members. ] 


The Anatomy of Babirusa 


Although first published five years ago, this 
section of the Zoélogical Series of the Field 
Museum* has escaped notice in veterinary lit- 
erature. The importance of this genus of the 
hog family (Suidae) is its rarity among living 


Diverticulum ventncull 
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Stomach of the ancestral hog, Babirussa babyrussa. 
The regions corresponding to parts of the stomach of 
ruminants are shown in brackets. 


fauna and that it is a sort of connecting link 
between monogastric and polygastric mammals. 
Though truly a hog according to the rules of 
zodlogical taxonomy, the stomach of the Ba- 
birusa is comparable to that of the sheep, minus 
the omasum and fully developed reticulum. Its 
phylogeny has been studied largely from fossil 
material, particularly from the teeth, which fall 
short of furnishing much of a clue to the soft 
anatomy in any event. This booklet is based 
upon a rare adult male Babirussa babyrussa, 
L., in the collection of the Chicago Zodélogical 
Society, which died and was dissected by the 
author before reducing the cadaver to a skele- 
ton. The head and body length was 104 cm.; 
tail, 27.5 em.; skull length, 31 cm.; zygomatic 
breadth, 12 cm. 

The muscular and splanchnic systems and 
maxillary denture are presented by color plates, 


*Now Chicago Natural History Museum. 


drawings, and graphic descriptions.—[D. Dwight 
Davis, Assistant Curator, Field Museum of Nat- 
ural History*: Notes on the Anatomy of the 
Babirusa. Zodlogical Series 22, (Aug. 6, 1940). 
Paper. 48 pages. Illustrated. Field Museum of 
Natural History, Chicago.] 


The Artificial Insemination of Farm Animals 


A comprehensive presentation of the subject 
of artificial insemination by vigorous and ex. 
perienced authors cannot be over-praised in the 
face of the rapid development of that way of 
breeding. The scattered literature, complete 
and excellent as it is, does not serve the needs 
of this hour, so this book should be heartily 
welcome. Teaclters, students, and practitioners, 
bent on practicing that art, will thank the 
Rutgers scientists and other contributors for 
placing such a book at their disposal. It covers 
the field: cattle, sheep, solipeds, fowl, and 
swine in respect to their present development, 
advantages and disadvantages, techniques, 
coéperative breeding societies, the handling 
and shipping of semen, and diseases related 
thereto. The history of artificial insemination 
from ’way back when to the present time is 
five pages of basic knowledge revealing that, 
while the procedure has age to its credit, large 
scale application is relatively new. Barring the 
pioneer work of Ivanoff in Russia begun at the 
turn of the century, all of the rest is either 
sketchy or decidedly recent—very much so, 
since the first co6dperative work essential to the 
development of artificial insemination began 
only in 1938 when Holstein-Friesian breeders in 
New Jersey formed the first of the breeding 
associations now in operation. What lies in 
store for the other branches of animal produc- 
tion may be deduced from the text of this book. 
The authors go into a huddle with experts on 
each species of farm animal: Berliner on soli- 
peds, Terrill on sheep, Jeffrey on birds, and 
government specialists on swine. To acquire a 
comprehensive understanding of artificial in- 
semination and the details of successful appli- 
cation, so far as are now known, read this 
manual. The canine species is not included, 
obviously on the ground that the dog is not a 
farm animal.—[The Artificial Insemination of 
Farm Animals. By Enos J. Perry, Editor, Rut- 
gers University, 265 pages. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. 
1945. Price $3.50. Veterinary Distributor: Alez- 
ander Eger, Inc., 63 E. Adams St., Chicago 3. 


To learn all the truth about a soldier’s life 
read “See Here, Private Hargrove.” The 
author’s full name is Edward Thomas Marion 
Lawton Hargrove, dog tagged 34116620, of Mt. 
Olive, North Car. (pop. 2,929). It’s 164 pages 
of fact, not fiction, and not without plenty of 
humor. Price, 2 bits at the news counters. 
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AVMA Business Sessions—August 20-22, 1945 


As announced in the June JOURNAL, meetings 
of the Executive Board and House of Repre- 
sentatives only will be held this year because 
of the ban on conventions. These are scheduled 
for the Palmer House, Chicago, beginning on 
Monday, August 20, and concluding on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 22. In addition, the Board of Gover- 
nors will meet on Sunday, August 19. 

It will be possible to transact all of the usual 
association business at this meeting except the 
election of officers; the present officers will 
earry over for another year. 


Following is the general schedule: 
Sunpay, Aucust 19 
p.m.—Board of Governors. 
Monpay, AvuGcust 20 
a.m.—Board of Governors. 
p.m.—Executive Board, first session. 
Turespay, Aveust 21 
a.m.—Executive Board, second session. 
p.m.—House of Representatives, first session. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 22 
a.m.—House of Representatives, second ses- 
sion. 
p.m.—Final session, House of Representa- 
tives (if necessary). Final session, Execu- 
tive Board. 


Meetings will be held at the Palmer House. 
A more detailed program of the business ses- 
sions will appear in the August issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Constituent associations have been requested 
to advise the central office if they will be rep- 
resented at the 1945 business meeting. Dele- 
gates are advised to make transportation and 
hotel reservations as far in advance as possible. 

AVMA members in the Chicago district, who 
use the regular transportation facilities of the 
metropolitan area, are invited to attend the 
sessions of the House of Representatives, and 
may do so without violating the letter or spirit 
of the ODT rules regarding meetings. 


The Outlook for Resumption of Association 
Meetings 

The more or less voluntary ban on conven- 
tions which has been operative since early in 
the year will, to all appearances, need to be con- 
tinued for several months at least. The cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Europe and the Army’s 
redeployment plan for the Pacific theatre call 
for the movement of some 300,000 men each 
quarter, according to press reports. Most of 
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these men, to say nothing of their supplies, 
require transportation on the country’s rail- 
roads. Moreover, the return of American 
wounded from overseas hospitals will place an 
additional burden on the nation’s transporta- 
tion system for some time. 

Military requirements for travel and hotel 
accommodations must certainly take precedence 
over any other demands. While wartime gath- 
erings of scientific and professional groups are 
in the national interest in the long run and the 
necessity for their cancellation is to be de- 
plored, yet there has been a most commendable 
spirit of codperation on the part of national and 
state organizations of all kinds. 

A recent release from the Office of Defense 
Transportation states that the Wartime Com- 
mittee on Conventions received 1,088 applica- 
tions for the holding of conventions and group 
meetings in February, March, and April. Of 
this total, 69 were approved, 684 were denied, 
and 335 were for meetings not covered by re- 
strictions. The last mentioned group com- 
prised for the most part, presumably, those 
meetings which have an out-of-town attendance 
of 50 or less persons who required railroad and 
hotel facilities, in addition to the local attend- 
ance. Such conventions, conferences, and group 
meetings do not require permits. 

As it now stands, veterinary association 
meetings which attract an attendance of more 
than 50 persons, who must use transportation 
other than the regular facilities available 
within the city or suburban area, would not 
receive permits. For such groups and in view 
of the record of denials, it seems wise not even 
to make application until the restrictions are 
relaxed or entirely removed. The only excep- 
tion seems to be in the case of veterinary post 
graduate or “short course” conferences regu- 
arly conducted by educational institufions as a 
part of their educational programs; such con- 
ferences, in several instances, have been ap- 
proved. 

As previously announced, the AVMA meeting 
for 1945 will be limited to business sessions of 
the Board of Governors, Executive Board, and 
House of Representatives, which are scheduled 
to meet in Chicago, August 20-22. 


Date Set for Women's Auxiliary 
Business Session 

Mrs. H. Preston Hoskins, president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the AVMA, announces 
that there will be a meeting of the Executive 
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Board (all officers and past presidents) in Chi- 
cago on the afternoon of August 21, 1945. The 
purpose of the meeting will be to transact such 
business as usually requires attention at the 
regular meeting of the Auxiliary. 

Since there will be only business sessions of 
AVMA governing bodies this year, a very re- 
stricted number of veterinarians will be com- 
ing to Chicago. No convention features what- 
ever will be scheduled, and there will be no 
social events of any kind. 

Auxiliary members in the Chicago area are 
cordially invited to attend the board meeting 
on August 21. Officers and members will be ad- 
vised of further details in the near future. 

s/(Mrs. C. L.) Rose MILter, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


Proposed Amendments of 
Administrative By-Laws 


The following proposed amendments are 
again published in accordance with Article 
XIII of the Administrative By-Laws. (See also 
the May, 1945, JourNnat, pp. 309, 310 and 317.) 


ProposaL No. 1 


Amend Article XII, Section 1, “2. Committee 
on Education” so that it will read as follows: 


2. Council on Education 


1) Personnel.—The Council shall consist of 
nine members. Three of these shall constitute 
an executive committee of the Council and these 
members shall be elected by the Executive 
Board of the Association for a term of six years. 
The initial election shall be for two, four and 
six years, respectively, so that one member will 
retire and a successor will be elected every 
other year. Two members of the executive 
committee shall be members of the faculty of 
veterinary colleges accredited by the Associa- 
tion, one whose principal interest and training 
is in the basic or preclinical sciences, and the 
other whose interest and training is in the 
applied or clinical sciences. The third member 
shall be an active (general) practitioner of 
veterinary medicine. 

The six remaining members of the Council 
shall be appointed by the President at the rate 
of one member per year, each to serve for a 
term of six years. Initially, the six members 
shall be appointed for terms of one, two, three, 
four, five, and six years, respectively, so as to 
provide thereafter for one annual retirement. 
One member shall be appointed from each of 
the following branches of veterinary science: 


a) Large animal practice. 

b) Small animal practice. 

c) Governmental service. 

d) Military service. 

e) Public health service (including meat 
and milk inspection). 


f) Veterinary education or research. 


The Council shall annually elect its own 
chairman and secretary. 


2) Duties.—All veterinary colleges accredited 
by the Association shall be inspected at least 
triennially by the executive committee of the 
Council and a written report of each inspection 
shall be presented to the Council for its con- 
sideration. This report shall deal with all 
matters which have a bearing on the efficiency 
of the institution, i.e., size and competence of the 
faculty, physical plant and equipment, financial! 
support, teaching methods in both clinical and 
preclinical sciences, size of student body in 
relation to that of the teaching staff and the 
amount of clinical material available, and the 
facilities for post-graduate training of veteri- 
narians. Following approval of the inspection 
reports by the Council as a whole, copies shal! 
be sent to the deans of the colleges concerned. 
The Council shall lend its assistance to college 
authorities in the realization of their objectives 
for progressive, higher educational standards. 

The Council shall meet annually to consider 
reports of its executive committee, and for the 
consideration of any other matters which per- 
tain to veterinary education. In its annual 
report to the Association it shall include a list 
of veterinary schools that are approved by it, 
and a list of those that have been inspected 
and found to be unsatisfactory. The Council 
shall draw up and publish a statement of mini- 
mum requirements for an approved veterinary 
school to provide a guide to institutions that 
are seeking approval. Upon request of such 
institutions, the Council may cause an inspec- 
tion of the schools to be made by its executive 
committee. Reéxaminations of such schools 
shall be made only when the Council has been 
convinced that deficiencies have been sufficiently 
corrected to warrant reasonable hope that the 
minimum requirements for approval have been 
attained. 


PROPOSAL No. 2 


Amend the first two sentences of the second 
paragraph of Section 2, Article VI of the Ad- 
ministrative By-Laws so they will read as fol- 
lows: 


The treasurer shall pay all of the legitimate 
expenses of the Association, including drafts 
to reimburse thé revolving fund issued by the 
executive secretary or, in his absence, by the 
assistant executive secretary, and signed by the 
president. He shall issue checks against the 
treasury only on the signed approval of the 
president and executive secretary or, in the lat- 
ter’s absence, by the assistant executive secre- 
tary, who shall furnish serially numbered 
vouchers containing full details of the nature 
of the expenditures. 
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The listing, of applicants conforms to the requirements 
of the administrative by-lews—Article X, n 2. 
First Listing 
CAMERON, W. B. 

2425 Bloor St. W., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

B.V.Se., Ontario Veterinary College, 1935. | 

Vouchers: G. A. Clark and J. A. Campbell. 
CHRISTENSEN, Nets F. 

21st St., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1933. 

Vouchers: I. W. Moranville and G. B. Munger. 
GirzEN, Grorce N. 

129 N. Grape St., Medford, Ore. 

D.V.M., State College of Washington, 1944. 

Vouchers: G. F. Reid and J, E. McCoy. 
LuDLOFF, Dr. O. W. 

1321 Palolo Ave., Honolulu 47, T. H. 

D.V.M., Kansas State College, 1934. 

Vouchers: L. C. Moss and J. M. Hendershot. 
Moser, SAMUEL H. 

Mohrsville, Pa. 

V.M.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1939. 

Vouchers: S. F. Scheidy and H. B. Roshon. 
Nye, I. B. 

103 Livestock Exchange, Fort Worth 6, Texas. 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1939. 

Vouchers: L. G. Cloud and E. W. Wupperman. 
Pures, Percy E. 

92 Maple St., Winchendon, Mass. 

D.V.M., Kansas City Veterinary College, 1915. 

Vouchers: W. R. Smith and F. G. Ruder. 
Sawyer, R. A. 

817—8th Ave., Brookings, S. Dak. 

D.V.M., Iowa State College, 1926. 

Vouchers: L. L. Dunn and R. S. Robinson. 
TURMAN, M. 

P. O. Box 1016, Tyler, Texas. 

D.V.M., Texas A. & M. College, 1938. 

Vouchers: L. G. Cloud and J. W. Barton. 


Second Listing 


McChesney, Gerald H., 1900 N. Broad St., Rome, 
Ga. 

Marston, E. D., 188 Highland St., Manchester, 
N. H. 

Meader, Ross E., Little Rock, Iowa. 

Mujica, Mario C., Casilla 1065, Santiago, Chile. 

Winkler, George W., 205 Post Office Bldg., So. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


1945 Graduate Applicants 


First Listing 

The following are graduates who have re- 
cently received their veterinary degrees and 
who have applied for AVMA membership under 
the provision granted in the Administrative 
By Laws to members in good standing of junior 
chapters, Applications from this year’s senior 
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aon classes not received in time for listing this 
APPLICATIONS month will appear in later issues. An asterisk 


(*) after the name of a school] indicates that all 
of this year’s graduates have made application 
for membership. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute* 


Apams, Emory T., D.V.M. 

Chipley, Fla. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and B. F. Cox. 
Becton, Paut, D.V.M. 

Silas, Ala. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
BisHop, WILLIAM W., D.V.M. 

211 E. Thach St., Auburn, Ala. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 
BozZEMAN, Epwarp C., D.V.M. 

811 College St., Andalusia, Ala. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 
Burcu, Revusen F. Ill, D.V.M. 

510 College St., Eastman, Ga. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and B. F. Cox. 
CARLSON, Epwarp J., D.V.M. 

Box 37, Fruithurst, Ala. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and B. F. Cox. 
CaupLe, C., D.V.M. 

O.T.S. House, Auburn, Ala. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
CHAPMAN, T., D.V.M. 

816 Broad St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
CocHRaN, ALBERT B., D.V.M. 

Box 222, Pauls Valley, Okla. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 
Derrick, Jesse D., D.V.M. 

Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and I. S. McAdory. 
Farr, Harry F., D.V.M. 

814 E. South St., Orlando, Fla. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 
FULEN WIDER, Howarp M., D.V.M. 

1310 Altamont Rd., Birmingham 5, Ala. 

Vouchers: J. K. McNamee and F. P. Woolf. 
GersTEN, Ext, D.V.M. 

103-26 68th Rd., Forest Hills, L. I., N. Y. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 
Gitmore, W. H. Jr., D.V.M. 

1505 Pickens St., Columbia 49, S. Car. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
Goopr, Epwin R. Jr., D.V.M. 

157 W. Hampton, Spartanburg, S. Car. 

Vouchers: E. S. Winters and F. P. Woolf. 
Goopwin, DonaLp R., D.V.M. 

906 Broadway, Little Rock, Ark. 

Vouchers: E. S. Winters and F. P. Woolf. 
Grey, Ross M., D.V.M. 

Southern Pines, N. Car. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and B. F. Cox. 
Hatcuert, Guy P. Jr., D.V.M. 

1025 McCallie Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 
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HEADRICK, ABNER J., D.V.M. 
123 Court A, Riverview Terrace, Tampa 4, 
Fla. 


Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 


Hester, J., D.V.M. 

Vina, Ala. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and B. M. Jolly. 
JoRDAN, MiLton T., D.V.M. 

Timberland, N. Car. 


Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 


KUYKENDALL, J. Curtis, D.V.M. 
Sallis, Miss. 


Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 


Love, JAMES M., D.V.M. 

York, S. Car. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
MATHEWS, MarkK W., D.V.M. 

206 Jackson St., Vidalia, Ga. 

Vouchers: E. S. Winters and F. P. Woolf. 
MorGan, JOHN W., D.V.M. 

4435 Patterson Ave., Richmond, Va. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
Moss, Ben F. Jr., D.V.M. 

Eastanollee, Ga. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
MULHERN, FRANCIS J., D.V.M. 

138 Toomer St., Auburn, Ala. 


Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 


NeEISLER, WiLBuR E., D.V.M. 

Butler, Ga. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
Newton, CHARLEs K., D.V.M. 

c/o Dr. J. R. Seully, Sarasota, Fla. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 
Pracock, CHARLES G., D.V.M. 

1406 Eslava St., Mobile 19, Ala. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and I. S. MeAdory. 
Pease, LAWRENCE H., D.V.M. 

217% Genelda Ave., Auburn, Ala. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 
Pope, BENJAMIN A. JR., D.V.M. 

Newsoms, Va. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
Raines, THoMAs V. Jr., D.V.M. 

1406 Eslava St., Mobile 19, Ala. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and I. S. MeAdory. 
Roserts, JAMES W., D.V.M. 

Ocilla, Ga. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and I. S. McAdory. 
ROSENBERG, DoNALD W., D.V.M. 

601 Garden Blvd., Belleville, Ill. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
SHARMAN, Roserr S., D.V.M. 

502 Vernon St., LaGrange, Ga. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and B. F. Cox. 
SHERRILL, ABNER D. Jr., D.V.M. 

509 N. Main St., Fuseumbia Ala. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
SIKES, JAMeEs H. Jr., D.V.M. 

Manassas, Ga. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
ARNOLD, D.V.M. 

2562 College St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 


SmiruH, Marvin M., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 2, Cullman, Ala. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and I. S. McAdory. 
Srrovup, C. W., D.V.M. 

Somerville, Tenn. 

Vouchers: M. W. Williams and B. F. Cox. 
Sutton, At, D.V.M. 

Sylvester, Ga. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
THompson, Leon W., D.V.M. 

719 Temple Ave., Danville, Va. 

Vouchers: E. S. Winters and F. P. Woolf. 
WHEELER, FRANK B. Jr., D.V.M. 

Box 385, Kentwood, La. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and E. S. Winters. 
WHiIppen, JAMEs O., D.V.M. 

Brewster, Fla. 


Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 


Aveusta G. Jr., D.V.M. 

336 W. Magnolia, Auburn, Ala. 

Vouchers: F. P. Woolf and I. S. McAdory. 
Woops, SAMUEL H. Jr., D.V.M. 

120 N. Bilbro Ave., Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 


Youne, JAMES P. Jr., D.V.M. 


Rt. No. 1, Box 1788, South Jacksonville, Fla. 
Vouchers: M. W. Williams and W. E. Cotton. 


Michigan State College 


ALLEN, Esper H., D.V.M. 

525 W. Sycamore St., Kokomo, Ind. 

Vouchers: E. K. Sales and C. F. Clark. 
BaILey, LYLE B., D.V.M. 

202 Bailey St., East Lansing, Mich. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and E. S. Feenstra. 
CHAFETS, ALBERT, D.V.M. 

3301 Tyler Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and B. J. Killham. 
Cook, RayMonp A., D.V.M. 

c/o E, J. Cook, Pin St., Burlington, Wis. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and B. J. Killham. 
DELAVAN, JoHN W., D.V.M. 

Alma, Mich. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. K. Thorp, Jr. 
Evers, WARREN D., D.V.M. 

Poplar Grove, Ill. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and B. J. Killham. 
Forp, DUANE F., D.V.M. 

8232 Niles Center Rd., Skokie, Il. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
GENTRY, FRANCIS D., D.V.M. 

301 Vine St., Monroe City, Mo. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and B. J. Killham. 
Harper, Henry W., D.V.M 

3328 BE. Michigan, Lansing, Mich. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
HARTNELL, WILLIAM S., D.V.M. 

Genoa, IIl. 

Vouchers: E. K. Sales and C. F. Clark. 
HEKHUIS, BENJAMIN C., D.V.M. 

R.R. No. 4, Fremont, Mich. 

Vouchers: E. K. Sales and C. F. Clark. 


Jour. A.V.M.A. 
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House, WARREN H., D.V.M. 

1001 Flora! Dr., Whittier, Calif. 

Vouchers: E. K. Sales and C. F. Clark. 
Keen, THOMAS D., D.V.M. 

c/o H. C. Keen, Keytesville, Mo. 

Vouchers: E. K. Sales and L. B. Sholl. 
KrorH, Roy M., D.V.M. 

5069 Caniff St., Hamtramck, Mich. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
Metzia, QUINTIN C., D.V.M. 

R. No. 1, Fremont, Wis. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and C. S. Bryan. 
Monson, WALLACE F., D.V.M. 

Osceola, Neb. 

Vouchers: E. K. Sales and C. F. Clark. 
PETERSEN, Fioyp N., D.V.M. 

507 Wisconsin St., Sparta, Wis. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
ReuTNER, Tom F., D.V.M. 

1905 Mitchell Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
SHUTTLEWORTH, WILLIAM W. Jr., D.V.M. 

Southbridge, Mass. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
SNOEYENBOS, GLENN H., D.V.M. 

Glenwood City, Wis. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 
SPIKE, Crrit G., D.V.M. 

R. No. 2, Owosso, Mich. 

Vouchers: E. K. Sales and B. J. Killham. 
WHaLey, DonaLtp W., D.V.M. 

St. Charles, Mich. 

Vouchers: L. B. Sholl and C. F. Clark. 
Witson, JAMES B., D.V.M. 

St. Croix Falls, Wis. 

Vouchers: F. Thorp, Jr. and E. S. Feenstra. 
ZwicKEY, Ropert E., D.V.M. 

Box 388, Albany, Wis. 

Vouchers: C. F. Clark and F. Thorp, Jr. 


University of Montreal 


Jutien, CAMILLE, D.V.M. 
St. Felicien, Lac St. Jean, Que., Can. 
Vouchers: J. S. Jasmin and W. G. Stevenson. 


Ohio State University* 


All of the following were vouched for by 
Drs. P. A. Soldner and W. F. Guard. 
AmsturTz, Harotp E., D.V.M. 

Orrville, Ohio. 

JAMES B., D.V.M. 

40 Brevoort Rd., Columbus 2, Ohio. 
BJORNSON, CHRISTIAN B., D.V.M. 

Fargo, N. Dak. 

BLocK, Lucian P., D.V.M. 

Woodsfield, Ohio. 
Buker, JoHN N., D.V.M. 

657 Montrose Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Burt, Juntor L., D.V.M. 

N. 16th St., Coshocton, Ohio. 

Burt, LAWRENCE C., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 1, Byesville, Ohio. 


CAMPBELL, CLARENCE L. Jr., D.V.M. 
405 E. Forrest Hill, Peoria, Ill. 
CLEMENS, Peter J. D.V.M. 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 
Cox, Epwarp B., D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 2, Mentor, Ohio. 
CULBERTSON, WILLIAM H., D.V.M. 
Joy, Ill. 
Deacon, Howarp T., D.V.M. 
New Madison, Ohio. 
DeFrieze, Grorce, D.V.M. 
Harrison, Ohio. 
DERN, WILLIAM K., D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 1, Carroll, Ohio. 
Ernst, WALTER J. Jr., D.V.M. 
Box 466, RR 12, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FENSTERMAKER, E., D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 1, Baltimore, Ohio. 
DEAN E., D.V.M. 
Sherman, III. 
GREENE, WILLIAM R., D.V.M. 
Owenton, Ky. 
GRUESSER, FRANKLIN, D.V.M. 
2587 Kent Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 
GusTAFSON, DoNALD P., D.V.M. 
121 E. North Broadway, Columbus, Ohio. 
Haut, L. Jr., D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 5, Box 66E, Lockland 15, Ohio. 
HARTMAN, FRED C., D.V.M. 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 
Hepoes, Epcar W., D.V.M. 
595 N. Court St., Circleville, Ohio. 
HENDERSON, J. Epwarp, D.V.M. 
526 Walnut, Uhrichsville, Ohio. 
Hitz, Davin A., D.V.M. 
133 W. Lane Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
GLENN F., D.V.M. 
Cortland, Ohio. 
JOHNSTON, PARKE B., D.V.M. 
Madeira, Ohio. 
Kissing, Ropert E., D.V.M. 
125 W. 10th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
LAVELLE, W. Josern, D.V.M. 
Troy, Ohio. 
CHARLES L., D.V.M. 
212 L St., LaPorte, Ind. 
LOHMEIER, W., D.V.M. 
1880 N. Reading Rd., Reading, Ohio. 
McHate, A., D.V.M. 
College of Agriculture, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 
MOoSSBARGER, DoNALD E., D.V.M. 
Bloomingburg, Ohio. 
Max M., D.V.M. 
Edon, Ohio. 
Port, NELSON A. Jr., D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 7, Box 250, Cincinnati 11, Ohio. 
RAIMONDE, ANTHONY E., D.V.M. 
Box 113, Yorkville, Ohio. 
RANDALL, Lewis B., D.V.M. 
Ely, Nev. 
Ravuscu, Ropert L., D.V.M. 
971 Bryden Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 
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REICHENBACH, WILLIAM J. Jr., D.V.M. 

957 Euclaire Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Rose, DonaALp E., D.V.M. 

Canfield, Ohio. 
Rory, ALBERT J., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 15, Lockland, Ohio. 
Scnock, Ropert C., D.V.M. 

2901 Mapledale Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
SHANNON, Jay H., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 1, Box 702, Tucson, Ariz. 
Srmmons, Cart Jr., D.V.M. 

429 N. Main St., Winchester, Ind. 
SLAvIK, NorMAN R., D.V.M. 

Belle Center, Ohio. 
Sowers, Harry L., D.V.M. 

1089 W. Main St., Ravenna, Ohio. 
Srearns, Dante C., D.V.M. 

17830 Windward Rd., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Srurpy, Ropert A., D.V.M. 

1052 Parkway Drive, Columbus 8, Ohio. 
SWINDERMAN, Ropert E., D.V.M. 

1517 Garfield S. W., Canton, Ohio. 
THOMAS, CHARLES E., D.V.M. 

Richwood, Ohio. 
WALKER, LOWELL W., D.V.M. 

Lynchburg, Ohio. 
Wenpt, WALLACE E., D.V.M. 

3846 W. 134th, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Werner, CLARK W., D.V.M. 

Charlestown, Ind. 
Ropert D., D.V.M. 

Rushylvania, Ohio. 
Writson, JAMES M., D.V.M. 

261 Cassidy Drive, Lexington, Ky. 
WILson, H., D.V.M. 

598 Garden Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 


Ontario Veterinary College 


SmirH, Lewis L., B.V.Se. 
South Hudson Ave., Stillwater, N. Y. 
Vouchers: 
WAECHTER, RAYMOND P. A., B.V.Se. 
18 Arkell Ave., Hamilton, Ontario, Can. 
Vouchers: 
field. 


University of Pennsylvania 


ABRAMSON, SAMUEL, V.M.D. 
3400 N. 23rd St., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 
Vouchers: D. G. Lee and E. L. Stubbs. 
Boyp, BarBara §., V.M.D. 
3829 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 


Vouchers: O. S. Boyd, Jr. and J. L. Terry, Jr. 


Brooks, EvGene I., V.M.D. 
758 S. Fourth St., Philadelphia 47, Pa. 
Vouchers: D. G. Lee and H. M. Martin. 
Brown, RicHarp W. Jr., V.M.D. 
3508 Circle Ave., Reiffton, Pa. 
Vouchers: 


CLINE, WM. H., V.M.D. 
101 North Ave., Fanwood, N. J. 
Vouchers: O. L. Boyd, Jr. and E. A. Churchill. 


F. W. Schofield and A. L. Smith. 


R. A. MeIntosh and F. W. Scho- 


W. J. Lentz and J. L. Terry, Jr. 


CoLEMAN, Parrick B., V.M.D. 

Rushville, Pa. 

Vouchers: T. DeMott and W. B. Boucher. 
DeckTor, V.M.D. 

Dorman St., Harrington, Del. 

Vouchers: E. L. Stubbs and D. G, Lee. 
DiuGaAcH, JosePpH, V.M.D. 

969 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia 23, Pa. 

Vouchers: H. M. Martin and D. L. Coffin. 
Downs, ALEXANDER Jr., V.M.D. 

2857 N. 5th St., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 

Vouchers: D. G. Lee and J. D. Beck. 
DRUMMOND, Biatr D., V.M.D. 

R. D. No. 1, Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Vouchers: F. E. Lentz and T. DeMott. 
ENTWISLE, FRANK S., V.M.D. 

404 Runnymede Ave., Jenkintown, Pa. 

Vouchers: D. G. Lee and T. DeMott. 
Espy, GrorGe E., V.M.D. 

R.D. No. 2, Box 58, Altoona, Pa. 


Vouchers: E. A. Churchill and W. B. Boucher. 


Faper, Ricuarp F., V.M.D. 

125 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Pa. 

Vouchers: G. W. Huggler and E. A. Churchill 
GILL, DonALD W., V.M.D. 

R.F.D. No. 1, Jewett City, Conn. 

Vouchers: F. G. Sperling and T. DeMott. 
GILMAN, MANUEL A., V.M.D. 


c/o Dr. J. D. Gadd, Towson Veterinary Hosp., 


Towson, Md. 

Vouchers: D. G. Lee and F. E. Lentz. 
Herrner, Scott H., V.M.D. 

529 E. King St., Lancaster, Pa. 

Vouchers: D. G. Lee and J. D. Beck. 
HILLERSON, ALEXANDER M., V.M.D. 

5911 Washington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vouchers: D. L. Coffin and F. G. Sperling. 
HUBBARD, DANIEL W., V.M.D. 

129 Third Ave., Bay Shore, L. IL., N. Y. 

Vouchers: E. L. Stubbs and E. T. Booth. 
HULTSLANDER, FRANK L., V.M.D. 

703 Edgehill Rd., Ardsley, Pa. 

Vouchers: D. G. Lee and J. D. Beck. 
HUMPHREY, WILLIAM R., V.M.D. 

Mountville, Loudon County, Va. 

Vouchers: 
Jounson, Rurus C., V.M.D. 

Wicomico Children’s Home, Salisbury, M4. 

Vouchers: J. D. Beck and E. A. Churchill. 
JONES, JOHN F., V.M.D. 

41 E. Bennett St., Kingston, Pa. 

Vouchers: D. G. Lee and E. A. Churchill. 
MEREDITH, Georce G., V.M.D. 

Centerville, Md. 

Vouchers: J. M. Penny and W. B. Boucher 
Orcutt, SAMUEL R., V.M.D. 

213 Main St., West Newbury, Mass. 

Vouchers: D. G. Lee and O. L. Boyd, Jr. 
Rice, Davin K., V.M.D. 

Arendtsville, Pa. 

Vouchers: E. A. Churchill and D. G. Lee. 
RopBins, JACK K., V.M.D. 

Rt. No. 1, Box 148, Pasadena, Calif. 

Vouchers: J. M. Penny and D. G. Lee. 


R. L. Booth and R. L. Humphrey. 
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caNLON, Epwarp J., V.M.D. 

1206 Yarmouth Rd., Greenhill Farms Manor, 
Philadelphia 31, Pa. 

Vouchers: W. B. Boucher and D. G. Lee. 

reTsoN, Harvey B., V.M.D. 

: South St., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Vouchers: J. M. Penny and T. DeMott. 

rRALEY, EtMeR J., V.M.D. 

Potter County, Germania, Pa. 

Vouchers: F. G. Sperling and J. D. Beck. 

HuUMM, CHARLES F. Jr., V.M.D. 

1414 Kerper St., Philadelphia 11, Pa. 

Vouchers: J. M. Penny and D. G. Lee. 

ANDERHOFF, Ropert A., V.M.D. 

Woodlake, Calif. 

Vouchers: R. S. Rey and H. M. Martin. 

‘per, Ar@yLe G., V.M.D. 

232 S. 38th St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

Vouchers: W. B. Boucher and J. L. Terry, Jr. 


tate College of Washington 


sscocK, E., D.V.M. 

309 Columbia, Pullman, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and E. E. Wegner. 

RENNAN, WILLIAM E., D.V.M. 

6206 34th Ave. N.E., Seattle 5, Wash. 

Vouchers: E, E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 

ops, WILLIAM E., D.V.M. 

2806 S. Grand Ave., Spokane 10, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and G. J. Freier- 
muth. 

ote, ALEX M., D.V.M. 

P. O. Box 222, Pullman, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and E. E. Wegner. 

ooK, Harry F., D.V.M. 

Rt. No. 2, Ancortes, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 

Rook, EpwWArRD, D.V.M. 

1708 C St., Pullman, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 

NEY, CHARLES W., D.V.M. 

Box 704 C.S., Pullman, Wash. 

Vouchers: G. J. Freiermuth and E. E. 


Rosalia, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and E. E. Wegner. 
BRIGHT, Ropert E., D.V.M. 

2801 Ellis St., Bellingham, Wash. 

Vouchers: G. J. Freiermuth and J. E. McCoy. 
PRREIRA, ConrAD J., D.V.M. 

2050 Railroad Ave., Redding, Calif. 
Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and J. E. McCoy. 
)ULDING, Ropert C., D.V.M. 

3611 E. Lincoln Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 
Vouchers: G. J. Freiermuth and E. E. 
Wegner. 

OLDEN, Epwarp L., D.V.M. 

P.O. Box 336, Oswego, Ore. 

Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and E. E. 
Wegner. 

UNTER, Freperick A., D.V.M. 

1805 D St., Pullman, Wash. 

Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and KE, E, Wegner. 


INMAN, CHESTER W. Jr., D.V.M. 
326 Flower St., Bakersfield, Calif. 
Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and E. E. Wegner. 
JOHNSEN, B., D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 5, Spokane, Wash. 
Vouchers: P. A. Klavano and E. E. Wegner. 
JOHNSON, Herpert E., D.V.M. 
2017 W. 57th St., Seattle, Wash. 
Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and E. E. Wegner. 
Jones, Grorce H., D.V.M. 
617 Central Ave., Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 
Vouchers: G. A. Jones and E. E. Wegner. 
Kerry P., D.V.M. 
507 Oak St., Pullman, Wash. 
Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and P. A. Klavano. 
D., D.V.M. 
Prairie City, Ore. 
Vouchers: J. E. Macho and E. E. Wegner. 
LEONARD, Mary A., D.V.M. 
310 Tanglewood Ave., Tacoma 8, Wash. 
Vouchers: G. J. Freiermuth and E. E. 
Weener. 
E., D.V.M. 
Box 203, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 
Vouchers: E. H. Petersen and E. C. Mce- 
Culloch. 
Meyers, WILLIAM L., D.V.M. 
703 California, Pullman, Wash. 
Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and E. E. Wegner. 
MULLER, Grorce D., D.V.M. 
Midway Apt. No. 2, Pullman, Wash. 
Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and E. E. Wegner. 
NEEDHAM, Dororny M., D.V.M. 
203 Spaulding, Pullman, Wash. 
Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and E. E. Wegner. 
Ort, RicHarp L., D.V.M. 
500 California St., Pullman, Wash. 
Vouchers: G. J. Freiermuth and E. BE. Wegner. 
Pererson, Kerry E., D.V.M. 
1805 D St., Pullman, Wash. 
Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and W. M. Thorning. 
PIOVESAN, Prruo J., D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 2, Blaine, Wash. 
Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and E. C. McCulloch. 
RENNICK, Ropert L., D.V.M. 
704 Linden, Pullman, Wash. 
Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and E. E. Wegner. 
Ryan, Ropert P., D.V.M. 
Box 203, College Station, Pullman, Wash. 
Vouchers: E. H. Petersen and E. C. Mce- 
Culloch. 
ScHNEIDER, ANTON C., D.V.M. 
Grants Pass, Ore. 
Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and P. A. Klavano. 
SCHWENKE, GLEN E., D.V.M. 
Box 895, Glasgow, Mont. 
Vouchers: E. E. Wegner and P. A. Klavano. 
Sexaver, C., D.V.M. 
330 E. Crown, Spokane, Wash. 
Vouchers: W. M. Thorning and E. E. Wegner. 
Vaninetti, Gus A., D.V.M. 
Rt. No. 2, Box 152, Everett, Wash. 
Vouchers: W. M. Thorning and E. C. Mce- 
Culloch. 
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Woopwarp, Writs D., D.V.M. 
Pullman, Wash. 
Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and N. G. Coving- 
ton. 
York, Gorpon C., D.V.M. 
426 College Ave., Modesto, Calif. 
Vouchers: E. C. McCulloch and E. E. Wegner. 
Zimet, Henry R., D.V.M. 
735—17th Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 
Vouchers: G. J. Freiermuth and E. E. 
Weener. 


Second Listing 


Kansas State College* 


Allen, George W., D.V.M., 314 E. 
Wellington, Kan. 

Alter, Ralph E., D.V.M., 114 W. New St., Coffey- 
ville, Kan. 

Anthony, Wallace L., D.V.M., 353 N. Fifteenth 
St., Manhattan, Kan. 

Barbee, James M., D.V.M., Sutton, Neb. 

Berrier, Harry H. Jr., D.V.M., 353 N. Fifteenth 
St. Manhattan, Kan. 

Carlson, Kenneth C., D.V.M., R.F.D. No. 3, 
Manhattan, Kan. 

Chapman, George M., D.V.M., Glasco, Kan. 

Clark, Delbert D., D.V.M., Wheaton, Kan. 

Coles, Embert H. Jr., D.V.M., Experiment 
Station, Colby, Kan. 

Friend, Jonathan D., D.V.M., 353 N. 15th St., 
Manhattan, Kan. 

Goetsch, Gerald D., D.V.M., Sabetha, Kan. 

Haines, Harold M., D.V.M., Box 345, Winfield, 
Kan. 

Harold LaVerne C., D.V.M., Parker, Kan. 

Hensley, Harvey J., D.V.M., 904 Bertrand, Man- 
hattan, Kan. 

Holbert, Robert W., D.V.M., Greeley, Iowa. 

Holt, Joseph N., D.V.M., 1215 Thurston St., 
Manhattan, Kan. 

Hull, Maurice, D.V.M., R.R. No. 1, Oak Hill, 
Kan. 

Irwin, Jesse G., D.V.M., Wilsey, Kan. 

Jarrett, R. M., D.V.M., Waverly, Ill. 

Jernigan, Loyce D., D.V.M., R.R. No. 3, Osage 
City, Kan. 

Kelman, Alva C., D.V.M., R.F.D. No. 1, Arling- 
ton, Kan. 

Kendall, Kenneth, D.V.M., 1627 Laramie, Man- 
hattan, Kan. 

Latham, Leland A., D.V.M., Washington, Kan. 

Lowrey, Ralph L., D.V.M., Larned, Kan. 

McGargle, Paul F., D.V.M., Gays Mills, Wis. 

Mansfield, Manford E., D.V.M., McCune, Kan. 

Montgomery, Leon G., D.V.M., 353 N. 15th St., 
Manhattan, Kan. 

Morrow, James F., D.V.M., Marysville, Kan. 

Mosier, Jacob E., D.V.M., Hoxie, Kan. 

Mullen, George A. Jr., D.V.M., R.R. No. 3, Me- 
Cune, Kan. 

Newell, Leslie H., D.V.M., 531 N. Manhattan 
Ave., Manhattan, Kan. 


15th St., 


Olson, Jay R., D.V.M., R.R. No. 2, Glasco, Kay 

Peterson, Duane R., D.V.M., 421 N. 16th §; 
Manhattan, Kan. 

Pickard, Ronald D., D.V.M., 
Til. 

Reagor, Harry G., D.V.M., 30 California Ave 
Reno, Nev. 

Reed, Theodore H., D.V.M., Norton, Kan. 

Ridgway, Joe J., D.V.M., 1803 Anderson §& 
Manhattan, Kan. 

Riegg, Alfred, D.V.M., 
hattan, Kan. 

Roberts, George H., D.V.M., Cawker City, Kan 

Roseberg, Arthur R., D.V.M., Isle, Minn. 

Shannon, Stephen B., D.V.M., 1425 Laramie 
Manhattan, Kan. 

Smith, David L., D.V.M., 107 W. New St., Coffey. 
ville, Kan. 

Smith, James, D.V.M., 1634 Osage, Manhattan, 
Kan. 

Smith, Jean C., D.V.M., Mapleton, Kan. 

Smith, John W., D.V.M., 1115 Bluemont, Map 
hattan, Kan. 

Stiefel, Melvin J., D.V.M., c/o Alvin Andersons 
Gypsum, Kan. 

Streeter, William R., D.V.M., 4510 Lloyd St. 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Tuttle, Thomas W., D.V.M., 523 E. Milwauke 
Ave., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Ungles, James M., D.V.M., Satanta, Kan. 

Walker, Earl R., D.V.M., 421 N. 16th, Man 
hattan, Kan. 

Wedman, E. E., D.V.M., 
hattan, Kan. 


1221 Thurston, Map 


421 N. 16th, Man 


Wreath, George C., D.V.M., Rt. No. 1, Man 
hattan, Kan. 
Wright, Richard C., D.V.M., 1708 Humboldt 


Manhattan, Kan. 


Ontario Veterinary College 


Cilley, George C. Jr., B.V.Se., Concord, N. H 
Downing, G. E., B.V.Sc., 920 Barstow St., Wau 
kesha, Wis. 
Duke, F. Bennett, B.V.Sc., Delhi, Ont., Can. 
Lunn, Everett C., B.V.Sc., Malta, III. 
Parent, Murray X., B.V.Sc., Foley, Minn. 
Polonsky, Arnold D., B.V.Sc., Littleton, N. H. 
Savan, Milton, B.V.Sc., 467 Cypress St., Mawr 
chester, N. H. 


Texas A. & M. College* 


Anderson, Arthur A., D.V.M., Monticello, Ind. 

Cass, Jim H. Jr., D.V.M., Box 177, College 
Station, Texas. 

Clayton, Jack L., D.V.M., 403 Poplar St., Mar 
shall, Texas. 

Crockett, Robert M., D.V.M., 314 W. First Si. 
Tyler, Texas. 

Davis, Lavell T., D.V.M., 
Sherman, Texas. 

Derryberry, James P., D.V.M., Box 4077, College 
Station, Texas. 

Granzin, Otto C., D.V.M., Rt. B, Miles, Texas. 


1434 S. Crockett 
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ween, Joe W., D.V.M., Santa Anne, Texas. 
‘rove, Gail G. Jr., D.V.M., Box, 386, Astoria, 
Ore. 

‘irk, Samuel K., D.V.M., Rt. No. 1, Box 72, 
Harrold, Texas. 

‘night, Delvin R., D.V.M., Box 1244, College 
Station, Texas. 

‘night, Richard G., D.V.M., Box 4187, Odessa, 
Texas. 

evin, Leonard, D.V.M., 9633 95th St., Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, Can. 

utteman, Otto E., D.V.M., P. O. Box 628, Port 
Arthur, Texas. 

{cMillan, Thomas O., D.V.M., Wichita Falls, 


latthews, Will R., D.V.M., Box 485, College 
Station, Texas. 

foran, Guy G., D.V.M., R.F.D. No. 2, Belton, 
Texas. 

forley, William J., D.V.M., 7057 Pershing, 
University City, Mo. 

alms, Ange H., D.V.M., 5823 Palo Pinto, Dallas, 
6, Texas. 

alston, Norman C., D.V.M., Rt. No. 1, Clarks- 
ville, Texas. 

odriguez, E. Francis Jr., D.V.M., 86 Mary St., 
Alexandria, La. 

sanders, Jack M., D.V.M., R.F.D., No. 4 Mar- 
shall, Texas. 

schaper, Louis O., D.V.M., R.F.D. Box 307, 
Galveston, Texas. 

sharp, Marion W., D.V.M., LaCoste, Texas. 
smith, Leonard D., D.V.M., Rt. No. 1, Plains, 
Texas. 

tanger, Russell S. Jr., D.V.M., Brazoria, Texas. 
ischler, Henry, D.V.M., Box 428, College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 


Vinne, James A. Jr., D.V.M., 638 W. 17 St., 
Houston, Texas. 


COMMENCEMENTS 
gricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


At the commencement exercises of the Agri- 
‘ultural and Mechanical College of Texas on 
lay 25, 1945, R. P. Marstellar, dean of the 
school of Veterinary Medicine, presented the 
ollowing candidates for the degree of Doctor 
Veterinary Medicine: 


nderson, Arthur A. Grove, Gail G., Jr. 
‘ass, Jim H., Jr. Kirk, Samuel K. 
‘layton, Jack L. Knight, Delvin R. 
‘rockett, Robert M. Knight, Richard G. 
avis, Lavell T. Levin, Leonard 
erryberry, James P. Lutteman, Otto E. 
azin, Otto C. MeMillan, Thomas O. 
ireen, Joe W. Mathews, Will R. 


Moran, Guy G. Sharp, Marion W. 
Morley, William J. Smith, Leonard D. 
Palms, Ange H. Stanger, Russell S., 
Ralston, Norman C. Jr. 
Rodriguez, E. Francis, Tischler, Henry 

Jr. Williams, James T. 
Sanders, Jack M. Willis, John C., Jr. 
Schaper, Louis O. Winnie, James A., Jr. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


At the commencement exercises of the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, on May 25, 1945, 
the following candidates were presented for the 
degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine: 


Adams, Emory T. Moss, Ben F., Jr. 
Becton, Paul Morgan, John W. 
Bishop, William W. Mulhern, Francis J. 
Bozeman, Edward C. Neisler, Wilbur E. 
Burch, Reuben F., III Newton, C. K. 
Carlson, Edward J. Peacock, Chas. G. 


Caudle, Harold C. Pease, Lawrence 
Chapman, Cecil T. Pope, B. A., Jr. 
Cochran, Albert B. Raines, Thomas 
Derrick, Jesse D. Roberts, James W. 
Farr, Harry F. Rosenberg, Donald W. 
Fulenwider, Howard M.Sharman, Robert S. 
Gersten, Eli Sherrill, Abner D. 
Gilmore, W. H. Sikes, James H., Jr. 
Goode, Edwin R. Silverberg, Arnold 
Goodwin, Donald R. Smith, Marvin McCoy 
Grey, Ross M. Stroup, C. W. 


Hatchett, Guy P., Jr. Sutton, Al 
Headrick, Abner J. Thompson, Leon W. 


Hester, Cecil J. Wheeler, Frank B., Jr. 
Jordan, Milton T. Whidden, James O. 
Kuykendall, James C. Williams, Augusta G. 
Love, James M. Woods, Samuel H. 


Mathews, Mark W. Young, James P., Jr. 


Kansas State College 


At the commencement exercises of Kansas 
State College, May 20, 1945, Dean R. R. Dykstra 
presented the following candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine: 


Allen, George W. Holt, Joseph N. 
Alter, Ralph E. Hull, Maurice W. 
Anthony, Wallace L. Irwin, Jesse G. 
Barbee, James M. Jarrett, Robert M. 


Berrier, Harry H., Jr. Jernigan, Loyce D. 
Carlson, Kenneth C. Kelman, Alva C. 
Chapman, George M. Kendall, Orval K. 


Clark, Delbert D. Latham, Leland A. 
Coles, Embert H. Lowery, Ralph L. 
Friend, Jonathan D. McGargle, Paul F. 
Goetsch, Gerald D. Mansfield, Manford E. 
Haines, Harold M. Montgomery, Leon G. 


Harold, LaVerne C. Morrow, James F. 
Hensley, Harvey J. Mosier, Jacob E. 
Holbert, Robert W. Mullen, George A., Jr. 
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Smith, David L. 
Smith, James J. 
Smith, Jean C. 
Smith, John W. 
Stiefel, Melvin J. 
Streeter, William R. 
Tuttle, Thomas W. 
Ungles, James M. 
Walker, Earl R. 
Wedman, Elwood E. 
Wreath, George C. 
Wright, Richard C. 


Newell, Leslie H. 
Olson, Jay R. 
Peterson, Duane R. 
Pickard, Jesse R. 
Poindexter, Alfred N. 
Reagor, Harry G. 
Reed, Theodore H. 
Ridgway, Joe J. 
Riegg, Alfred R. 
Roberts, George H. 
Roseberg, Arthur R. 
Shannon, Stephen B. 


Ohio State University 


‘At the commencement exercises of the Ohio 
State University, June 8, 1945, Dean Walter R. 
Hobbs presented the following candidates for 
the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Medicine: 


Amstutz, Harold E, LaVelle, Warren J. 
Ashcraft, James B. Lindborg, Charles L. 
Bjornson, C. B. Lohmeier, Earl W. 
Block, Lucian Paul McHale, Mark A. 
Buker, John Neil Mossbarger, Donald E. 
Burt, Junior Lloyd Nold, Max M. 

Burt, Lawrence C. Pott, Nelson A, 
Campbell, C. L., Jr. Raimonde, Anthony E. 
Clemens, P. J., Jr. Randall, Lewis B. 
Cox, Edward B. Rausch, Robert L. 
Culbertson, W. H. 
Deacon, Howard T. 
DeFrieze, George 
Dern, William K. 
Ernst, Walter J. 
Fenstermaker, P. E. 
Flagg, Dean E. 
Greene, William R. 
Gruesser, Franklin 
Gustafson, Don Pink 
Hall, Russell L. 
Hartman, Fred C. 
Hedges, Edgar W. 
Henderson, Joshua E. 
Hill, David A. 
Irwin, Glenn F. 
Johnston, Parke B. 
Kissling, Robert E. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Report on Brucellosis—The Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry has released a report of brucel- 
losis work during March, 1945, which shows 
that there are more than one million cattle 
on the waiting list to be tested. 

Calf vaccination is being widely used, as 
indicated by the fact that 42,672 calves were 
vaccinated during March, and only three states 
(Indiana, Mississippi, and Missouri) failed to 
use this part of the program during that 
month. 


Rose, Donald E. 
Roth, Albert J. 
Schock, Robert C. 
Shannon, Jay H. 
Simmons, Carl, Jr. 
Slavik, Norman R. 
Sowers, Harry L. 
Stearns, Daniel C. 
Sturdy, Robert A. 
Swinderman, Robert E. 
Thomas, Charles E. 
Walker, Lowell W. 
Wendt, Wallace E. 
Werner, Clark W. 
Williams, Robert D. 
Wilson, James M. 
Wilson, William H. 


Reichenbach, William J. 


Want Fur Farming in the USDA.—Se nat, 
Bill 566, backed by Senators LaFollette of Wis. 
consin and Lucas of Illinois would place all of 
the functions of the Secretary of the Interio 
and the Fish and Wildlife Service pertaining 
to the fur-farming industry under the Secretary 
of Agriculture. The contention is that fur-farm. 
ing is an agricultural pursuit. The entire indus. 
try appears to be urging the passage of the act 
According to The Fur Journal the production 
and marketing of fur-bearing animals is a $1(i 
million industry. 


AMONG THE STATES 


Alberta 


World’s Champion Producer.—Alcartra Ger. 
ben, a Holstein-Friesian cow owned by Hayes 
Limited, Calgary, has produced more butterfat 
in one year than any other cow of any age and 
breed. Information released by the Holstein. 
Friesian Association of America, Brattleboro, 
Vermont, tells us that she produced 1,409 |b. 
butterfat from 27,745 lb. milk with an average 
test of 5.08 per cent. 


Arkansas 


State Veterinary Service Up-to-Date. 
menting on the news item in the May issue 
titled “Vetoes Livestock Bill’, State Veter 
inarian J. S. Campbell writes:— 

For your information in regard to the 
item printed under Arkansas news, House 
Bill 162, creating a Livestock Commission, 
had absolutely nothing to do with the vet- 
erinary department of this state. It was in 
regard to setting up livestock shows—a 
state show, district show, and county show. 
The state later passed a bill setting up these 
shows only in a little different form. 

In regard to your comment that nothing 
had been done to give the people the benefit 
of modern husbandry and to protect the 
livestock against the incubation and spread 
of costly plagues, kindly let me inform you 
of our program in Arkansas under the di- 
rect supervision of the state veterinarian: 
(1) Our state is entirely accredited for 
tuberculosis and is being kept up. (2) Our 
Bang’s program is modernized to contain 
all four of the government programs. (3) 
We have a state rabies law calling for vac- 
cination of all dogs within the state. (4) All 
milk, butter, eggs, and cheese graded in 
the state are under supervision of this 
office. (5) The poultry industry in this 
state is under direct supervision of State 
Veterinarian’s office. (6) We have a dip 
ping program of approximately 1,400 vats in 
operation for control of ticks and lice, u- 
der supervision of this office, the dip being 

furnished free by the state. (7) The last 
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legislature also appropriated $25,000 addi- 
tional for this office to set up a diagnostic 
yeterinary laboratory. 
| believe if you will compare this with 
other state programs you will find our peo- 
ple are very well informed. 
8/J. S. State Veterinarian. 


California 


Poultry Influenza Vaccine.—Dr. J. R. Beach 
of the state university (Country Gentleman, 
May, 1945) has developed a vaccine that 
protects pullets against pneumoencephalitis 
, — chicken “flu”). Vaccinated at 3 to 4 months 
of age, trial pullets were either protected com- 
pletely or suffered but mild attacks. Death 
losses among treated birds were small as com- 
pared with the untreated controls. On. the 
prospect of early commercial production of the 
vaccine, the reporter is noncommittal, but points 
out that chicken “flu” is feared by poultrymen 
because of the toll it takes in young birds. 
Trials with turkeys are under way. 

eee 

Vesicular Stomatitis.—The disease appeared 
in a herd of 130 cows in Riverside County, and 
marks the first appearance of it in the state. 
The origin of the outbreak is not known, and 
it has been found here only in dairy cattle and 
a few horses. It is so easily confused with 
vesicular exanthema and foot and mouth dis- 
ease, that it is essential an accurate diagnosis 
be made at once when aphthae are found. 


Personal.—Major Ernest F. Chastain (Wash., 
34), of Whittier, decided that it’s a small 
world after all, when he met two other officers 
from his home town upon his arrival near Kun- 
ming, China. Before he reported for active duty 
in March, 1941, Major Chastain was employed 
as veterinary livestock inspector for the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Agriculture. 


Colorado 


Personal.—Major James C. McIntyre (Colo., 
‘37), of Fort Collins, is now on duty with the 
Chinese Combat Command. In August, 1944, he 
was flown over the Himalayan “Hump” and 
has helped to train, equip, and supply the 
Chinese forces used in the successful Salween 
campaign. Major McIntyre was engaged in re- 
search work for the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Beltsville, Md., before being called to 
active military duty. 


Georgia 


New Veterinary Research Department at 
Coastal Plain Experiment Station—A new de- 
partment, whose primary purpose is research 
in animal diseases, has been put in operation 
at the Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment 
Station at Tifton, which is part of the state 


university system. Dr. Wm. L. Sippel (U.P., 
’40) is in charge. The need for the new labora- 
tory arose from the tremendous growth of the 
livestock industry in South Georgia in the past 
ten years, and the idea was brought to fruition 
through the vision of Director George H. King 
and Animal Husbandman B. L. Southwell. 
Besides being the only veterinary research 
department in the state, the new laboratory, 
when completed, will be the first such state 
institution in the Southeast. 

The first problems to be attacked will be the 
disease conditions of animals peculiar to the 
region and which are not being investigated 
elsewhere. The veterinary practitioners in the 
Coastal Plain area have been interviewed to 
determine the nature of these. 

The new veterinary laboratory will also do 
diagnostic work for veterinarians in the area, 
a service which has long been needed. 


Emory University to Study Animal Diseases 
Transmissible to Man—Veterinarian Wanted. 
The Emory University School of Medicine, 
Atlanta, has a fund to be used for research in 
diseases of animals transmissible to man. A 
new laboratory for this work will be located on 
a plantation in southwest Georgia. 

A qualified veterinarian is wanted to conduct 
the work; it is probable that some research 
along purely veterinary lines will also be done. 
Any experienced veterinarian who is interested 
may communicate with Director George H. 
King, Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Sta- 
tion, Tifton, Ga., who has been asked to 
administer the fund and hire the personnel 
required. 

eee 


Spotted Fever.—The first death of the year 
from Rocky Mountain spotted fever, in this 
state, occurred in an Atlanta hospital early in 
June. The victim was a four-year-old girl. It 
is estimated that only 1 in every 5,000 ticks in 
Georgia is infected, but last year 12 cases of 
spotted fever were reported.—From Atlanta 
Constitution, June 6, 1945. 


Hawaii 


Oriental Animal Diseases was the subject 
under discussion at the meeting of the 
Hawaiian Veterinary Medical Association, on 
June 21 and 22,.1945. Many of the doctors reg- 
istered are members of the United States Army 
Veterinary Corps. 


Veterinarians Assemble.—The accompanying 
picture, taken in Honolulu recently, shows a 
group of Veterinary Corps officers and ci- 

(See picture on next page.) 
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vilian veterinarians who, it is reported, com- 
prise one of the largest groups of veterinarians 
ever assembled in the Territory of Hawaii. 


Illinois 
The Prolific Hamster.—Being the voluntary 
custodians of all useful animal life, veterinar; 


Army and Civilian Veterinarians in Hawaii 


First row—Dr. C. E. Dow, Capt. E. B. Miller, Dr. Y. Yamashiro, Capt. C. M. Hamilton, Dr. W. H. 
Pang, Dr. P. T. Nomura, Dr. E. W. Willers. 


Second row—Maj. R. O. Scott, Maj. R. M. Parker, Dr. L. C. Moss, Col. R. T. Seymour, Maj. J. G. 


Cranfield, Maj. E. F. Finke, Dr. 


A. A. Julien, Dr. W. R. McCall. 


Third row—Capt. P. O. Enge, Lt. Col. F. L. Molt, Capt. C. R. Flickinger, Capt. F. W. Clark, 

Lt. L. J. Meyers, Capt. F. W. Andrews, Capt. S. A. Lovik, Dr. R. N. Beddow, Col. W. O. Kester, 

Dr. J. M. Hendershot, Dr. R. H. Morrison, Capt. J. L. Boydston, Capt. J. A. Rehkemper, Capt. 

W. W. Judson, Capt. E. H. von Glan, Capt. N. E. Johnson, Maj. E. W. Paul, Capt. C. A. Gleiser, 
Capt. G. T. Dalziel, Capt. H. B. Studdert. 


Idaho 

State Association.— The annual summer 
meeting of the Idaho Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held at Salmon, June 22 and 23, 
1945. The following technical program was 
presented: 

Dr. A. P. Schneider, Boise: “Activities and 
Requirements of the Idaho Bureau of Animal 
Industry.” 

Captain E. A. Tugaw, V.C., Salt Lake City, 
Utah: “Duties of the Army Veterinarian.” 

Dr. Glenn C. Holm, Moscow: “Resumé of Re- 
search Work on Animal Diseases Done at the 
Idaho Station,” and “Atonic Indigestion in 
Cattle.” 

Dr. Hadleigh Marsh, Bozeman, Mont.: “In- 
testinal Parasites of Sheep in the Northwest,” 
and “Mastitis in Ewes.” 
of Infertility of Cattle and Horses.” 

Dr. A. G. Fisk, Estes Park, Colo.: ‘Nutrition 
as It Affects Veterinary Practice.” 

Dr. J. D. Lee, Salmon, was in charge of 
clinics. 


s/H. F. Pages, Secretary. 


ans ought to know more about the hamster, the 
rodent scientists use in various réles. But, cav- 
tion is the word in recommending hamsters as 
household pets. They breed every fifteen days 
and, like mice and rats, they gnaw caches for 
themselves. Dwellers of a Chicago southside 
apartment building are pestered with hamsters 
One of the tenants gave a pair the run of his 
apartment and now the walls of the building 
have become the home of countless hamsters 
with no remedy in sight. 


Mastitis-Control Program.—Seven trained 
veterinarians, each working with about 5l 
coéperating dairymen in different parts of the 
state, are employed to assist with the correct: 
milking and mastitis-control program. They 
collect milk for diagnostic purposes, assist 
operators in formulating a program for cor 
rect milking and proper herd management, and 
advise them on selecting cows for treatment 

Prevention, more than cure, is proving that 
mastitis can be controlled—C. 8S. Rhode, 
Urbana, in The Country Gentleman. 
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Notices a Change.—A Chicago officer of two 
world wars (whose name we omit), after train- 
ing thousands of ground troops now scattered 
all over the world, writes: “Dad, veterinarians 
are playing an important rdle and they are 
well supplied for all task groups.” 


The American Animal Hospital Association 
held a sectional meeting at the Palmer House 
on May 16, 1945, and invited members of the 
Chicago Veterinary Medical Association. 

Dr. F. M. Milke, Milwaukee, Wis., opened the 
program with a comprehensive talk on “Ca- 
nine Dystocia.” 

Posterior paralysis was discussed from three 
different angles by the following men: 

Dr. C. N. Bramer, Evanston, Ill.: “Vitamin 
B Aspect.” 

Dr. W. H. Riser, Des Moines, Iowa: “Path- 
ology, and Herniated Intervertebral Discs.” 

Dr. M. L. Morris, New Brunswick, N. J.: 
“Nutritional Factors.” 


Veterinary Corps Officers Meet.—The third 
professional meeting of the veterinary officers 
on duty in Chicago was held at the Chicago 
Quartermaster Depot on May 25, 1945, with 
Colonel Fred C. Waters, depot veterinarian, 
presiding. Fifty-one officers were present to 
hear Captain Robert Storm review the use of 
the Stader splint and, with the use of x-rays, 
discuss certain case histories in which the 
splint had been used. The lecture and case 
reports were supplemented by the use of two 
sound films obtained from the office of the 
AVMA on the skeletal fixation of the Stader 
splint. Major William C. Schofield was elected 
to serve as permanent secretary for the meet- 
ings. 

In charge of arrangements and details for the 
meeting were the following committee mem- 
bers: Major Walter Venske, Captain Edward 
White and Ist Lt. Hugh P. Callaway. 

s/ C. Scnorievp, Secretary. 


Chicago Association—-On Tuesday, June 12, 
1945, the members of the Chicago Veterinary 
Medical Association and their wives—62 in 
number—assembled at the Casa Nova restau- 
rant in suburban Chicago for their annual 
dinner meeting. Real meat was served and 
everyone enjoyed an evening of food and fun. 

The arrangements were under the cus- 
tomary efficient guidance of Dr. C. L. Miller, 
of Oak Park, chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee. He was ably assisted by Mrs. 
Miller, who provided numerous intriguing 


ways for both men and women to win special 
prizes of the evening. These stunts were inter- 
Spersed between courses of the dinner and 
The meeting adjourned at a late 


dancing. 


bour, all feeling well nourished and definitely 
satisfied that the past year had been one of the 
best in the history of the Chicago Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

s/ W. A. Youne, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Indiana 


The Northwestern Association met May 23, 
1945, at Rensselaer. The members and their 
wives sat down to a chicken dinner at 7:30, 
but the two groups separated for their pro- 
grams. 

Dr. F. C. Tucker, Claypool, Ind., discussed 
turkey diseases in a practical and thorough 
manner, and Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, assistant 
executive secretary of the AVMA, talked about 
the way the AVMA is organized and how it 
functions. 

s/ D. S. Kune, Secretary. 


The Indiana-iilinois Association met in Dem- 
ing Park at Terre Haute, on June 15, 1945, for 
their annual meeting and fish fry. Dr. G. E. 
Botkin, state. veterinarian, discussed “New 
Regulations of Indiana Livestock Sanitary 
Board.” 

8/H. F. Paar, Secretary. 


lowa 


Recommend Reform in Abattoir Diagnosis of 
Hog Cholera.—The Policy Committee of the 
Eastern Iowa Association has addressed a let- 
ter to the chief of the Meat Inspection Division, 
War Food Administration, calling attention to 
the possibility of erring in making snap diag- 
noses of hog cholera in abattoir inspection in 
the absence of a full clinical history and ante- 
mortem examination, and to the difficulty of 
differentiating hog cholera from other septi- 
cemic infections even under the most favorable 
conditions and after careful postmortem exami- 
nation, pointing out that the most experienced 
veterinarian refrains from jumping at the con- 
clusion that a hog died of cholera on the basis 
of an autopsy alone. The suggestion is made 
that “septicemia” would be a more accurate 
diagnosis than hog cholera for these hogs which 
are condemned for septicemic infections, and 
such a diagnosis would avoid misunderstand- 
ings when the pigs involved had received the 
serum-virus treatment from a competent veter- 
inarian. 

eee 


Fishery Biology and Management.—Dr. Lloyd 
L. Smith, research supervisor, Division of 
Game and Fish of the Conservation Committee 
of Minnesota, spoke on “The Trends of Fish- 
eries Biology and Management” at Iowa State 
College, May 2. 

eee 


Outbreak of Trichinosis.—Eating insufficiently 
smoked sausage made from locally killed hogs 
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is blamed for 73 human cases of trichinosis in 
Lowden. The age of the victims ranged from 
8 to 65. No deaths were reported.—From Iowa 
Veterinarian. 


Form Breeding Societies.—“The Forming of 
Breeding Rings,” by Dr. J. W. Pieire, of Cedar 
Rapids, and Dr. C. H. Banks, of Tipton, and 
an editorial on the subject (Jowa Veterinarians, 
May-June, 1945) again raises the question of 
either expanding veterinary participation in 
that field or standing by and allowing its ex- 
ploitation to pass into the hands of lay tech- 
nicians. As in the case of hog-cholera vacci- 
nation, knowledge of disease is mentioned as 
likely to be the deciding factor in the long run. 
Being too busy to take on new work will 
neither change the principle involved nor make 
it easy to take over when practice drops off. 
A custom established is hard to break down. 


Kansas 


Refresher Courses.—Preliminary plans have 
been made to provide courses of about four 
weeks each at the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Kansas State College. The course will 
be open to veterinary officers released from 
active duty and to civilian veterinarians. 


Kentucky 


Periodic Ophthalmia.—The Blood-Horse for 
April contains a critical abstract of the article 
entitled “The Réle of Nutrition in Equine 
Periodic Ophthalmia” by Jones, Maurer, and 
Roby, of the Veterinary Corps, which appeared 
in the April issue of the American Journal of 
Veterinary Research. An editor’s note advises 
horsemen eout the importance of feeding 
horses hay cured in such a way as to retain 
the maximum proportion of its vitamin con- 
tent, particularly vitamin B,., suggested by 
the authors as an important factor in ocular 
physiology. 


Massachusetts 


State Association.—The May meeting was 
held at the Massachusetts State College, De- 
partment of Veterinary Science, Amherst. Open- 
ing with a review of the diseases of turkeys 
by Dr. K. L. Bullis, of Amherst, the program 
was continued by Dr. H. Van Roekel, of Am- 
herst, who presented the story of newcastle 
disease. 

There was also a round-table discussion on 
subjects of interest to veterinarians. 

s/ H. W. JaAKEMAN, Secretary. 
eee 

Margarine Bill Rejected.—The state legisla- 
ture rejected a bill that would have permitted 
the sale of colored margarine to consumers and 
one that would have permitted public eating 
places to serve oleomargarine instead of but- 
ter during the war. 


Honor Roll Member Passes Away.—Doctor 
Lester Heard Howard, Boston, died on March 
30, 1945. He was in his 88th year, and was the 
oldest member of the Massachusetts Veteri- 
nary Association considering not only his 
age but also his length of membership in the 
Association. 

Dr. Howard graduated from the American 
Veterinary College, in New York City, in 
March, 1882, and joined the American Veteri- 
nary Medical Association the same year. He 
maintained his membership until his death, 
63 years later, becoming an Honor Roll Mem- 
ber in 1932. 

Dr. Howard was active in his city and state, 
serving on many committees, commissions, 
and boards; in all of which he rendered cap- 
able service, reflecting credit upon himself 
and the profession of which he was a member. 

An appropriate resolution recognizes his 
work and says, “The Massachusetts Veterinary 
Association and the veterinary profession have 
lost one of their most honored and respected 
members.” 
Michigan : 

Faculty Members.—We are in the habit of 
publishing pictures of graduating classes in 
veterinary medicine, but rarely do we have 


Staff of the Surgery and Medicine Department, School 
of Veterinary Medicine, Michigan State College 


First row (left to right)—Doctors Edw. K. Sales, C. S. 
Bryan, head, Surgery and Medicine Department, end 
John P. Hutton. 

Second row (left to right)—Doctors John W. Cunkel- 
man, F. W. Young, James H. Moser, and L. P. Hede- 
man. Three members of the Department are on 
military leave: Captains W. O. Brinker, J. M. Doneld- 
son, and W. F. Riley. 


that privilege when it pertains to the faculty 
of the schools of veterinary medicine. Mich- 
igan State College, one of the guardian insti- 
tutes of America’s livestock empire, thoug!t 
fully sent us a picture of the staff of the 
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Surgery and Medicine Department, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, which we reproduce here- 
with. 

eee 


Michiana Association.—A doctor-client meet- 
ing was held at Goshen, Ind., May 10, 1945. Dr. 
c. S. Bryan, East Lansing, gave a complete 
and interesting discussion on mastitis and 
dairy sanitation. 

The new officers of the Association are: Dr. 
Kenneth Frazier, Niles, Mich., president; Dr. 
Maurice Weldy, Waukarusa, Ind., vice presi- 
dent; Dr. G. W. Jeffery, Bronson, Mich., secre- 
tury-treasurer. 

s/ G. W. Jerrery, Secretary. 
eee 


Food Technology at Michigan State.—A new 
four-year course in food technology at Michi- 
gan State College has been announced. The 
curriculum as described in Food Industries, a 
monthly periodical, will be made up of subjects 
selected from the curriculums of the schools 
of (1) agriculture, (2) engineering, and (3) the 
arts and science. It will provide training in 
the technological aspect of (1) dairy manufac- 
ture, (2) handling and processing of fruits and 
vegetables, (3) selecting and processing meats, 
and (4) cereal manufacture. Chemistry, physics, 
biology, bacteriology, and chemical engineer- 
ing, applied to the agricultural products of the 
human dietary, will be integrated into a spe- 
cialized pursuit for college men, as one inter- 
prets the announcement. 


Missouri 

Veterinarians Participate in Short Course at 
University.—Several veterinarians participated 
in the Thirteenth Annual Milk and Food Con- 
trol Short Course, which was held at the state 
College of Agriculture, Columbia, on May 2-3, 
1945. 

Dr. Cecil Elder, professor of veterinary sci- 
ence, University of Missouri, spoke on 
“Diseases Spread Through Milk.” The paper 
was discussed by Dr. E. R. Price, sanitarian 
re the U. S. Public Health Service, Kansas 

ily. 

Dr. A. L. Bailey, chief veterinary inspector 
of the Kansas City Health Department pre- 
sented a talk on “Municipal Meat Inspeciion 
in Kansas City.” 

Dr. Milton R. Fisher, chief of milk control, 
Division of Health, St. Louis, led the discus- 
sion on “Wartime Milk Inspection Problems,” 
presented by Glen M. Young, milk specialist 
of the Missouri State Board of Health. Dr. 
tisher also served as a member of the pro- 
sram and arrangements committee for the short 
course, 
eee 

National Veterinary Practitioners Associa- 
tion—In a circular letter to the membership, 
Secretary-Treasurer J. C. Flynn announces that 


the N.V.P.A., notwithstanding the cruel blow 
dealt by the war soon after its organization, is 
the second largest veterinary society in the 
world, that it is very much alive, and that its 
net negotiable assets are $1,997.27. At a meet- 
ing of the Executive Board in May, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the Association was doing 
well under the circumstances (restricted travel, 
gasoline, tires, labor, etc.), and it was decided 
to launch a nation-wide movement to overcome 
the evils of supply houses and drugstores 
which aim to have farmers dispense with the 
services of professional men. Dr. T. A. Sigler, 
Greencastle, Ind., is the president. The two 
vice-presidents are S. E. Hershey, Charleston, 
W. Va., and A. F. McGreevy, Sioux City, Iowa. 
The members of the Executive Board are Geo. 


*A. Hawthorne, Clarinda, lowa; J. E. Weinman, 


Lincoln, Neb.; S. L. Stewart, Olathe, Kan.; 
S. R. Espy, Oklahoma City, Okla., and M. N. 
Bader, Galveston, Texas. 


Montana 


Personal.—Dr. C. H. Stevens (U.P., ‘11) re- 
cently returned to his home in Missoula after 
two months in Portland, Ore., where he under- 


Dr. C. H. Stevens 


went an operation and hospitalization conva- 
lescence for gallbladder trouble. The accom- 
panying picture shows Dr. Stevens ready to 
lead the parade on the five-gaited American 
saddler, “Kid Canada”, at the rodeo in Hot 
Springs, Mont., last August. 


Nebraska 


Distinguished 4-H Club Members.—Arthur 
Else, of Buffalo County, outstanding 4-H Club 
member, won the trophy as junior champion in 
the 1944 national corn-growing contest with the 
record yield of 150.47 bushels per acre. The 
achievement along with those of A. C. Newman, 
Jr., of Opelika, Ala., who has earned $6,500 in 
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cash prizes during eight years of 4-H Club work, 
is published in the May 1945 issue of the Coun- 
try Gentleman, in an article titled “Leaders of 
Tomorrow.” 


New Hampshire 


Dr. R. W. Smith, state veterinarian, Concord, 
spoke before the annual meeting of the New 
Hampshire Guernsey Breeders’ Association. 


New Jersey 


Personal.— Dr. Meier Brodner, former in- 
spector-in-charge of federal meat inspection at 
Sioux City, la., was transferred to Newark in 
March for duty in the same capacity. 

eee 

Award for Research on Viruses.—Dr. Mau- 
rice R. Hilleman, of the E. R. Squibb and Sons 
laboratory, New Brunswick, was awarded the 
Howard Taylor Ricketts prize for producing an 
antiserum of value in identifying a group of 
recently discovered viruses. The work was 
carried out in the Department of Bacteriology 
and Parasitology, University of Chicago. 

eee 

Object to New Race Track.—Church leaders 
of New Brunswick joined with representatives 
of Rutgers University in opposing the construc- 
tion of a new race track in Raritan township, 
between Middlesex and New Brunswick, per- 
mission for which was granted by the state 
racing commission. The present law permits 
but four race tracks in the state and the new 
one is the fourth to be licensed. 


New York 


New York City Association.—At the meeting 
on May 2, 1945, Dr. H. C. Stephenson, Ithaca, 


Dr. H. C. Stephenson in his capacity as clinician, at 
New York State Veterinary College, being assisted 
by an unidentified student. 


presented a paper on “Penicillin,” and a lively 
discussion ensued, with case reports by seyv- 
eral members of the Association. 

Dr. R. S. MacKellar reported on his Call 
on the Commissioner of Health, urging that 
a rabies vaccination program be instituted by 
the Board; that vaccinated dogs be considered 
immunes; that they be permitted freedom in 
quarantine areas thirty days after vaccination; 
and that the ASPCA be requested to enlarge 
its capacity for the quarantine of dogs. 

The June meeting was devoted to a round- 
table discussion on skin diseases. The follow- 
ing men participated: 

Dr. L. A. Corwin, Jamaica, L. I.: “Parasitic.” 

Dr. B. J. Finkelstein, Brooklyn: “Allergic 
and Non-Specific.” 

Dr. M. L. Morris, New Brunswick, N. J.: 
“Nutritional.” 

Dr. C. P. Zepp, New York: “Pyogenic and 
Endocrine.” 

Dr. Charles E. Fanslau was program chair- 
man. 

s/ C. R. Scuroeper, Secretary. 


Pennsylvania 

C. J. Marshall Memorial Library Fund.— 
Students at the University of Pennsylvania, 
School of Veterinary Medicine, are interested 


Officers of the first-year veterinary medicine class 

present check to Dr. E. T. Booth for the memorial 

library fund. They are (left to right): William D. 

Donovan, treasurer; Winfield H. Brady, vice presi- 

dent; William Kurman, secretary; and J. H. Benson, 
president. 


in building and maintaining adequate library 
facilities, as is attested by the picture here 
presented. 

eee 


Practice Act Revised.—Governor Martin 
signed the new veterinary practice act on Apri! 
27, 1945. It becomes effective Jan. 1, 1946. In 
its main features, the veterinary law broadens 
the definition of persons engaging in practice; 
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permits veterinarians, residing on the borders 
of neighboring states and duly licensed therein, 
to practice in Pennsylvania provided they do 
not open an office or receive calls in the latter; 
requires applicants for examination to be citi- 
zens of the United States; empowers the exam- 
ining board to establish standards of prelim- 
inary and professional education for licensure 
to practice in the state, to investigate and de- 
termine acceptability of and to approve and 
disapprove veterinary colleges whose graduates 
desire to be licensed, to investigate and con- 
duct hearings, to discipline and prosecute those 
guilty of illegal practices, and to revoke and 
suspend licenses. An important change is the 
procedure in case of violation of the act, making 
it a summary proceeding before any magistrate, 
alderman, or justice of the peace; conviction 
carries a minimum fine for first offense of $50 
and not more than $100, and for subsequent 
offenses a minimum of $100 and not more than 
$500. The old law required violations to be 
handled as misdemeanors and therefore were 
difficult to prosecute. 


Philippines 

Dr. David Clinton Kretzer died in Santo 
Tomas* University internment camp, another 
victim of Jap mistreatment. He was a native 
of Harristown, I1l., but moved to Fort Madison, 
Iowa, in 1908. Later he went to teach in the 
Philippines, and for several years had been con- 
nected with the Island’s bureau of health, but 
had retired to Manila before the war started. 


Puerto Rico 

Trichinosis in the Tropics.—The low inci- 
dence of trichinosis in tropical countries is at- 
tributed to the relatively low consumption of 
meat, and the high incidence reported in the 
United States, for example, is obviously due to 
the more extensive surveys that have been car- 
ried out. The populations of the tropics con- 
sume more cereal and much less meat than do 
those of the temperate zones, and, especially 
the Spanish, habitually cook their food quite 
thoroughly. The disease has not been reported 
in Puerto Rico notwithstanding that 10 per 
cent of the sausage imported from the United 
States, picked at random in one of the largest 
cities, was found to contain Trichinella spiralis. 
—From the Puerto Rico Journal of Public 
Health and Tropical Medicine, March 1945. 


Tennessee 

Personal.—Captain Forrest A. Stepp (1.S.C., 
35), of Union City, is one of the busiest men 
in Italy, because he and three enlisted men 
inspect all of the food that passes through 
Ration Point Number One, and also inspect 
civilian plants that manufacture for GI con- 
sumption, Just a few random items inspected 
include 1,500,000 Ib. of beef a month, 9,400,000 
eggs, 250,000 Ib. of butter, and for Christmas 
500,000 Ib. of turkey. 


Texas 

Directors of State Association Meet.—In lieu 
of the regular summer meeting, which was can- 
celled because of the ban on conventions, the 
Board of Directors of the Veterinary Medical 
Association of Texas met at the Hotel Texas, 
Fort Worth, on May 30, 1945. President Charles 
W. Koberg, of San Angelo, presided. Among 
others attending were Drs. J. W. Barton, Tem- 
ple; I. B. Boughton, Sonora; W. G. Brock, Dal- 
las; Deane T. Cline, Houston; Leon G. Cloud, 
Fort Worth; Howard L. Darby, Fort Worth; 
Ray T. Dickinson, Dallas; L. M. Griffin Amar- 
illo; Corresponding Secretary E. A. Grist, Fort 
Worth; H. E. Ingram, San Antonio; M. E. 
Maier, Orange; Fred Major, Marfa; Dean R. P. 
Marsteller, College Station; Chas. W. Neal, San 
Antonio; R. L. Rhea, San Antonio; Vice-Presi- 
dent Hubert Shull, Texarkana; W. M. Smother- 
man, Huntsville; R. D. Turk, College Station; 
Otto E. Wolfe, Big Spring; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer E. W. Wupperman, Austin. 

Matters discussed by the Board included es- 
tablishment of a full-time office; circulation and 
advertising policy of the Texas Veterinary Bul- 
letin, official organ of the Association; mem- 
bership activities; and election of executive 
board members. 

AVMA Executive Secretary Hardenbergh, of 
Chicago, attended the meeting by invitation 
and discussed with the Board its budget, bulle- 
tin advertising, and office set-up. 

eee 


Dallas-Fort Worth Association Meeting.—Fol- 
lowing the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the state association on May 30 in Fort 
Worth, the Dallas-Fort Worth Veterinary Asso- 
ciation held a dinner session at the Hotel Texas, 
which was attended by some fifty veterinarians 
and their wives. Dr. H. V. Cardona, of Fort 
Worth, presided as toastmaster in his inimitable 
style, and called upon a number of those pres- 
ent for brief remarks. 

The Dupont sound-film, “The Story of Pheno- 
thiazine”’, was shown during the evening after 
which J. G. Hardenbergh, executive secretary 
of the AVMA, spoke on the present-day prob- 
lems and developments of the national organi- 
zation. At the conclusion of the dinner, Dr. 
Cardona, on behalf of the local veterinarians, 
presented Secretary Hardenbergh with a “Texas 
Stetson” as a token of friendship and apprecia- 
tion. 

eee 


Bootleggers Responsible for Quarantine.— 
Parts of four counties (Webb, Zapata, Duval, 
and Jim Hogg) are under quarantine because 
two Mexican bootleggers with three liquor- 
laden ponies visited for ten days in the south- 
ern part of the state—the ponies carried 
infected ticks as stowaways, and dropped 
mature ticks all along the route. The area 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 
School of Veterinary Medicine 


College Station, Texas 
Class of May, 1945 


First row (left to right)—Jack Monroe Sanders, James Jenry Cass, Jr., James Alfred Winne, Ange 
Howard Palms, Dr. R. P. Marsteller, Dean of the School of Veterinary Medicine, James Perry Derry- 
berry, Jack Leroy Clayton, Norman Clark Ralston, Emanuel Francis Rodriquez. 

Second row (left to right)—James Thomas Williams, Gail Garrett Grove, Joe Wright Green, Thomas 
Orville McMillan, Otto Carl Granzin, Leonard Delton Smith, Will Roy Matthews, Guy Garland Moran, 


Otto Edward Lutteman. 


Third row (left to right)—Arthur Arrick Anderson, Samuel Keith Kirk, Lavell Thomas Davis, Richard 
Garland Knight, Marion Woodrow Sharp, Delvin Roscoe Knight, William Jarman Morley, Robert 


Marion Crockett. 


Fourth row (left to right)—Leonard Levin, John Cornelius Willis, Russell Sharp Stanger, Henry 


Tischler, Louis Otto Schaper. 


involved in the resultant quarantine covers 
765,810 acres, on which some 25,000 head of 
livestock are maintained. All of these animals 
will necessarily be dipped every two weeks for 
five to nine months.—Chicago Tribune, June 9, 


1945. 


Wisconsin 

Southeastern Association—-The May meet- 
ing was held at Beaver Dam, the 6:30 dinner 
being followed by a review of case reports 
on hemorrhagic septicemia by Dr. C. Vander- 
schaaf, Juneau. Following, was a question box 
and discussion of practice problems among 
the members. 

The June meeting was held at Random Lake. 
Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, executive secretary of 
the AVMA, outlined the program and the prob- 
lems of the AVMA and its members. 

s/ J. O. McCoy, Secretary. 


Animal-Disease Control Discussed.—Dr. V. S. 
Larson, chief veterinarian, and Dr. J. S. Healy, 


(52) 


in charge of the federal livestock program in 
the state, met with the Committee on Disease 
Control and Research of the Wisconsin Hol- 
stein Breeder’s Association in April to discuss 
health regulations affecting dairy cattle. Most 
of the discussion pertained to brucellosis. Vac- 
cination by veterinarians only and systematic 
reports were pronounced essential to permanent 
success of the vaccinating program.—From 
Wisconsin Holstein News. 
eee 

Starved Prisoner, Son of Veterinarian.—Th+ 
Associated Press Wirephoto Service recentl) 
carried pictures of Pvt. Joseph Demler, son of 
Dr. John N. Demler (C.V.C., ’14), of Fredonia. 
When liberated March 29 from the notorious 
German prison camp at Limberg, Pvt. Demle: 
was in a critical condition from starvation 
Following evacuation to this country anil 
hospitalization at Kennedy General Hospital, 
Memphis, Tenn., he has regained 40 pounds in 
about 10 weeks. 
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Foreign 


Argentina 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Reporting Service.— 
The government of Argentina has issued a 
decree Which makes obligatory the reporting 
of eases of foot-and-mouth disease, orders 
destruction of infected cattle whenever neces- 
sary, provides for isolation of infected animals, 
creates a fund to finance immunization, and 
fixes a fine up to 5,000 pesos for violation of 
its provisions. 


Personal._-Dr. Jose Mora, veterinarian for 
the famous Haras Ojo de Agua, leading Thor- 
oughbred breeding establishment in Argen- 
tina, has been spending several months in the 
United States principally to study veterinary 
techinques. 


France 


Alfort Professor and Wife Jailed by Gestapo. 
Arrested in her Paris home by Heinrich 
Himmler’s Gestapo and imprisoned since 1941 
in a German camp notorious for atrocities, 
Mme. H. Simonnet, wife of Professor Simonnet 


—Veterinary Military History 


Professor H. Simonnet as of 1918 who, with his wife, 
was a Gestapo victim. 


of the Alfort faculty, was one of many thou- 
sands of unfortunates liberated by American 
troops in April. The charge was sympathizing 
with the De Gaulle Free French movement. 
Simonnet himself was jailed in Paris while 
his wife lingered in a horrendous camp across 
the Rhine. 

Who is Simonnet that this one atrocity of 
lions is singled out to report here? The 
picture herewith was taken for Veterinary 
Military History (vol. 2, page 908) in 1918 
While the professor was Lieut. H. Simonnet 


of the French Army Veterinary Corps, assigned 
for duty with the American First Army as a 
liaison officer to help disentangle the compli- 
cated post-armistice animal situation growing 
out of the march to the Rhine and to a train- 
ing zone in the opposite direction. Many an 
American veterinary officer will recall the bril- 
liant, scholarly French lieutenant who traveled 
over the American sector around Bar sur Aube 
with the chief veterinarian of the First Army. 
After the war the lieutenant had gained fame 
as a biochervist and physiologist and was taken 
into the Alfort staff. 


Great Britain 

Unregistered Practitioners.—A recent survey 
made by the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons reveals that in England about 800 un- 
registered persons are engaged in the practice 
of veterinary medicine as their sole means of 
livelihood. Two thirds of these are engaged 
in small animal work and the other third in 
general country practice. Two societies of the 
practitioners have a total membership of about 
120. In Scotland, the number of such men is 
small. The Committee on Veterinary Practice 
by Unregistered Persons of the national associ- 
ation has recommended to the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries and to the Secretary of 
State for Scotland that steps be taken to pre- 
vent further increase of this group after the 
war. The number of registered practitioners is 
about 2,000.—From The Veterinary Record. 


India 


Special Issue of the Indian Veterinary Jour- 
nal.—The January, 1945, issue of this publica- 
tion is designated “Veterinary Education Num- 
ber,” and contains a number of articles con- 
cerning education. The symposium includes 
opinions from faculty members, practicing 
veterinarians, public health officials, army 
veterinarians, and representatives of animal 
husbandry. 

The discussion begins by stressing the funda- 
mental importance of the veterinary profession 
for the well-being of man and the progress of 
his civilization. Other thought-provoking state- 
ments included are, in effect, that the efficiency 
of a college depends more on the quality of its 
staff than on its curriculum; that students 
should only be admitted if they have a wide 
general education and can produce proof that 
they have worked with, and have an interest 
in, animals; that the livestock industry and 
veterinary education are so interrelated that 
one cannot be separated from the other; that 
a “do more see more” program of clinical work 
is more valuable and impressive than book 
reading; and that the main object of veterinary 
education in India is to build a good herd of 
cattle all over India. 
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Japan 

Kamikase, like quisling, is one of those force- 
ful words that great wars implant in every 
mind for keeps. It’s neither Germanic nor 
funny. In their dictionary, the Japanese define 
it as “floating to heaven”, and they use it offi- 
cially as the name of their suicide bombing 
service. The lone pilot of the kamikase arm, 
after three months of intensive training and a 
solemn ceremony, takes off for a one-way jour- 
ney to “that house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens,” never to return. Suicide bomb- 
ing is more than a crazy last resort of an 
aggressor nation going down in defeat, for un- 
less countered effectively by new strategy and 
tactics, it can interpose tremendous new diffi- 
culties for the United States and Allied forces 
in bringing Japan to terms, according to capa- 
ble authorities. No, my friends, kamikase is 
not the name of a new brand of cheese. Those 
“in the know” are not trying to laugh it off, 
but see considerable hope in the fact that the 
pilot is locked in the plane and the landing 
gear dropped to make sure that the poor dupe 
will not change his mind.—Anon. 


Russia 

Prodigious Dog.—Dogs of the K-9 corps are 
said to be proficient detectors of land mines 
strewn by the enemy along the lines of march 
of offensive armies. They are trained to use 
their keen sense of smell to locate the spot 
where mines are buried. But, the most phe- 
nomenal of all war dogs yet trained for this 
yeoman service is Zhuchka, a mongrel of the 
Russian army, which is credited with having 
located 2,000 mines in eighteen days. A spe- 
cial dispatch to the Chicago Sun credits Russian 
war dogs with having located over a million 
land mines during the war. Zhuchka is so pro- 
ficient that he is flown from place to place 
with his master in the line of duty. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


lowa—The Iowa Veterinary Medical Examining 
Board will hold examinations for the licens- 
ing of veterinarians on Sept. 4-5, 1945. Ap- 
plicants are asked to be in the office of the 
Division of Animal Industry, State House, 
Des Moines, not later than 8:00 a.m., Sept. 
4. Address further inquiries to C. C. Franks, 
chief, Division of Animal Industry, State 
House, Des Moines 19, Iowa. 


COMING MEETINGS 


Vermont Veterinary Medical Association. Mor- 
risville, Vt., July 28, 1945. G. N. Welch, 43 
Union St., Northfield, Vt., secretary. 


Short Course for Veterinarians. Purdue Uni. 
versity, Lafayette, Ind., Oct. 11-12, 1945. C. R. 
Donham, Dept. of Veterinary Science, Purdue 
University, Head. 


American Veterinary Medical Association 
Business sessions only of Executive Board 
and House of Representatives. Palmer House. 
Chicago, Ill., Aug. 20-22, 1945. J. G. Harden. 
bergh, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
executive secretary. 


BIRTHS 


To Dr. (K.S.C., '41) and Mrs. George W. Eber. 
hart, 3533 80th St., Jackson Heights, N. Y., a 
daughter, Narcee Janet, Feb. 3, 1945. 

To Dr. (Colo., 40) and Mrs. John E. Ketcham, 
Box 907, Gillette, Wyo., a son, John Edward II, 
Feb. 5, 1945. 

To Dr. (Wash., 44) and Mrs. Richard Dubigk, 
516 E. First St., Port Angeles, Wash., a daugh- 
ter, Pamela Ann, April 10, 1945. 

To Dr. (M.S.C., ’41) and Mrs. Norman J. 
Glucksman, Box 392, Amery, Wis., a daughter, 
Judith Ann, May 19, 1945. 

To Lt. (Tex., °43) and Mrs. William J. Kelber, 
384 E. 6th St., Pomona, Calif., a son, Richard 
Stanley, June 3, 1945. 


DEATHS 


Ben W. Creel (A.P.I., ’25), 45, Mobile, Ala. 
died Sept. 12, 1944. Dr. Creel was milk in- 
spector for the City-County Board of Health at 
Mobile, at the time of his death. He was 
admitted to the AVMA in 1938. 

Thomas J. Eagle (K.C.V.C., '03), 67, Kansas 
City, Mo., died April 29, 1945. He had retired 
from the Bureau of Animal Industry, April! 
1944, after devoting forty years of his life to 
that service. He was admitted to the AVMA 
in 1917. 

A. J. Kline (Ont., °94), 73, Wauseon, Ohio, 
died recently at his home. Dr. Kline began his 
practice in Wauseon in 1896 and became prom- 
inent not only in the field of veterinary medi- 
cine but was also active in civic affairs. 

Mrs. J. V. Miles, 47, wife of Dr. J. V. Miles. 
of Ellendale, N. D., died March 12, 1945. 

John S. Pollard (Ont., '98), 76, Providence, 
R. I., died May 29, 1945. Dr. Pollard was born 
at Ashton, R. L, Feb. 1, 1869, and came to 
Providence in 1898, following his graduation. 
He was appointed state veterinarian in 1899, 
and resigned in 1922 to enter practice. It was 
partially through his efforts that the State 
Board of Agriculture was founded. Dr. Pollard 
had been a member of the AVMA since 1910 

Arthur Spitz (U.P., 07), 60, Dobbs Ferry. 
N. Y., died April 3, 1945. Dr. Spitz had been 
a member of the AVMA since 1918. 
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Early Discharge of Veterinary Officers 
General 


Substantial releases of Army Medical De- 
partment personnel will not take place before 
the latter part of 1945, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Surgeon General Norman 
T. Kirk on May 31, in stating a policy on 
discharges in conformity with War Depart- 
ment procedures. This is due to the fact that 
the peak of the Medical Department’s activi- 
ties will not be reached until fall. 

In formulating the policy, consideration was 
given to civilian needs for professional medi- 
cal, dental, and veterinary care without weak- 
ening military needs. Other factors considered 
were the length of time necessary for per- 
sonnel to complete their work in the Mediter- 
ranean and European Theaters and return to 
the United States; replacement of Medical 
Department personnel in active theaters by 
those who have not had overseas duty; neces- 
sity for the maintenance of a high standard 
of medical care and other needs both in Europe 
and the Pacific. 

Regarding Veterinary Corps officers, the 
statement of policy reads as follows: “Since 
there are insufficient officers to meet the 
present requirements, it “is not contemplated 
that any officers will be released from the 
service.” 

For medical and dental officers, the policy 
statement provides that officers whose services 
are essential to military necessity will not be 
released; officers above 50 years of age whose 
specialist qualifications are not needed within 
the Army will receive a high preferential 
priority for release from active duty, and that 
adjusted service ratings will be used as a 
definite guide to determine those who are to 
he separated.—From News Notes No. 21, May 
Jt, 1945, Technical Information Division, Office 
of the Surgeon General. 


Veterinary Officer Receives Legion of Merit 


The Legion of Merit was awarded by the 
Commanding General of the United States 
Forees in the India Burma Theater on Dec. 11, 
1944, to Major John S. Haley, V. C., “for meri- 
torious service while serving as Veterinary 
Liaison Officer of the 38th Division, Chinese 


Army in India, during the period 5 October 
1943 to 15 August 1944.” 

Major Haley received his veterinary degree 
from Kansas State College in 1938, and “by 
his constant and unselfish attention to duty, 
materially assisted the Chinese Commander to 
keep to a minimum the incidence of animal 
illness. His outstanding work contributed sub- 
stantially to the successful conquest of the 
Mogaung Valley.” 


Veterinary Unit Awarded Meritorious 
Service Unit Plaque 


The 1798th Service Command Unit, Station 
Complement, Headquarters Detachment, Vet- 
erinary Section, Fort Des Moines, Iowa, was 
awarded the Meritorious Service Unit Plaque 
on April 7, 1945, “for superior performance of 
duty in connection with food inspection activi- 
ties thoughout the State of Iowa during the 
last four years.” 

The award goes on to say: “The efficiency 
and speed with which the personnel of this sec- 
tion accomplish their food inspection duties 
despite distance, weather conditions, long work- 
ing hours, and ever changing contract and 
specification requirements is worthy of com- 
mendation. 

“The superior standards of discipline, morale 
and military and professional efficiency main- 
tained by this section indicate that this award 
is well earned.” 


Veterinary Officer Retires 


The Office of the Surgeon General has advised 
us that Col. Harry L. Watson, V. C., has com- 
pleted his term of service, and we herewith 
present his service record. 


COLONEL HARRY L. WATSON was born 
Feb. 2, 1894, at Breckenridge, Mich. He re- 
ceived his degree of Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine from the Grand Rapids Veterinary 
College in 1916. He was commissioned a 2nd 
Lt. in the Veterinary Reserve on Oct. 9, 
1917, and was ordered to active duty July 
18, 1918, serving at the A.R.D., Camp Shelby, 
Miss., Camp Jackson, S. C., Camp Upton, N. Y.., 
and Camp Gordon, Ga. On Sept. 16, 1920, 
Colonel Watson accepted a commission as 2nd 
Lt. in the Veterinary Corps, Regular Army. 
He graduated from the Army Veterinary 
School in 1922. He served a tour of duty in 
the Philippines and in Hawaii and at vari- 
ous stations within the United States, in- 
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cluding Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyo., Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., Fort Sill, Okla., and Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz. Colonel Watson attained 
the rank of colonel on July 18, 1944. He 
was_on duty at Fort Lewis, Wash., in 1943, 
when he was assigned to duty in the South 
Pacific. He was returned to the States the 
latter part of December, 1944, due to physical 
disability, and was retired on April 30, 1945. 


Veterinary Officers Promoted 


Blakeley T. Deal (U.P., '37), of Philadelphia, 
Pa., Harry J. Robertson (U.P., '39), of National 
Park, N. J., and Rowland W. Rushmore (1.58.C., 
39), of Atlanta, Ga., have been promoted from 
the rank of major to lieutenant colonel in the 
Army Veterinary Corps, according to informa- 
tion released from the Surgeon General’s Office 
under date of May 31, 1945. 


Preference Rating of Veterinarians 
for Auto Tires 


In recent weeks, there has been some appre- 
hension concerning the “Group II” classification 
of veterinarians on the “Preference List of Pas- 
senger Car Services’ used by ration boards 
when issuing authorization for tires for pas- 
senger cars. Inquiry from the Office of Price 
Administration, in Washington, has elicited 
the following explanation from Mr. Lee A. 
Brown, acting chief, Tire Rationing Branch: 

“Group II of the Preference List is the ‘Es- 
sential Services’ group. Group I, with the ex- 
ception of several vital services such as mail 
delivery and those to provide for religious 
needs, consists almost entirely of passenger 
cars needed to cope with emergency situations. 
Most of these services involve the use of a pas- 
senger car at high rates of speed in answering 
emergency calls. Others involve travel to estab- 
lishments with production emergencies which 
directly affect the armed forces. All essential 
passenger car services for which preferred mile- 
age may be issued under the gasoline regula- 
tions are in Group I and II. 

“The importance of veterinarians in aiding 
the livestock industry in the control of disease 
and in furthering the production of animals 
and poultry has been recognized to the extent 
that they have been listed among those essen- 
tial services for which unlimited mileage may 
be obtained to carry on the services. Subse- 
quently, they are listed among the essential 
services in Group II on the Preference List. 

“Recent information from the Rubber Bureau 
of the War Production Board indicates that in- 
creased allocations of passenger tires for ration- 
ing will enable all needs of Group I and II 
operators to be met with little or no delay. In- 
clusicn in Group I as emergency vehicles, 


therefore, will not be necessary to assure ade. 
quate tires for veterinarians.” 

Subsequently, another letter from Mr. Brown 
stated as follows: 

“Group I of the Preference List consists al. 
most entirely of passenger cars needed by per- 
sons to enable them to cope with emergency 
situations. Having received information that 
many farm veterinarians are engaged in services 
of an emergency nature, this office is taking 
steps to include in Group I of the Preference 
List passenger cars necessary for such services 
to be regularly rendered. The determination 
of whether a passenger car is necessary for the 
services to be rendered, the relative essentiality 
of the services as compared to those of other 
Group I applicants before the Board and the 
actual need for replacement of tires will he 
made by Local Boards as required by the tire 
regulations. 

“Information on this classification change is 
expected to reach our Boards in about ten 
days.” 


Died in Military Service 

The following officers of the Veterinary Corps 
have made the supreme sacrifice. They have 
died since Jan. 1, 1943, while in the military 
service. The information comes from the Of. 
fice of the Surgeon General. 

Lt. Colonel H. L. Anderson, born Nov. 2, 
1889, graduated from Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege in 1916. Was stationed at Camp Butner, 
N. Car., et the time of his death on March 
1, 1944, of natural causes. 

Captain Dell C. Bassett, born Nov. 27, 1899, 
graduated from Cornell University in 1925. 
Died at Tilton General Hospital, Fort Dix, 
N. J., on Jan. 10, 1945, of natural causes, fol- 
lowing return to the United States from the 
European Theater of Operations. 

Captain Paul C. Garner, born March 25, 
1908, graduated from Iowa State College in 
1937. Last stationed at Camp Campbell, Ky., 
with the 20th Armored Division. Died at 
Percy Jones General Hospital, Battle Creek. 
Mich., on Oct. 30 1943, of natural causes. 

ist Lt. Leo H. Hartman, born Oct. 11, 1907, 
graduated from Ohio State University in 
1931. Killed in airplane crash on Dec. 23%, 
1944, while on duty in Alaska. 

Ist Lt. James Kral, born July 15, 191°. 
graduated from Kansas State College in 1935. 
Last stationed with 23rd Veterinary Station 
Hospital, Fort Bliss, Texas. Killed July 28, 
1943, in plane crash at Biggs Field, Texas. 

Ist Lt. Herman L. Moser, born Sept. 1). 
1911, graduated from Ohio State University 
in 1936. Last stationed with 23rd Veterinary 
Station Hospital, Fort Bliss, Texas. Killed 
July 28, 1943, in plane crash at Biggs Field. 
Texas. 

Captain Dale J. Yokum, born August 1%. 
1916, graduated from Kansas State College in 
1940. Transport veterinarian. Died at sea 
Jan. 29, 1944. 


JULY 


AUGUST 


SEPTEMBER 


are the months in which serious outbreaks of 


Equine Encephalomyelitis 


have occurred. 


Available information shows that the disease was at least 300% more 
prevalent in 1944 than in 1943, indicating that the cycle of its occur- 
rence is swinging upward and that a widespread outbreak is a real 
danger this year. Already numerous scattered cases have been re- 
ported by practitioners. 


So far preseasonal immunization has been normal, but it has not in- 
creased in keeping with the increased danger of a widespread outbreak. 
It is the obligation of veterinarians to advocate preseasonal immuniza- 
tion, because if a great panzootic should occur, there are not enough 
practitioners available to handle the situation without neglecting other 
important work. 


As an aid in stimulating extensive preseasonal immunization against 
this potentially dangerous disease we are engaging in a widespread 
publicity campaign through farm papers and magazines covering the 
country from Ohio to the Pacific coast. These publicity articles em- 
phasize the danger from encephalomyelitis in 1945 and point out that 
immunization work must be done by veterinarians. 


The farm papers used for this advertising are: 


Weekly Kansas City Star 
Prairie Farmer 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
The Farmer 

Wallace’s Farmer 

Dakota Farmer 

Western Farm Life 
Nebraska Farmer 

Texas Farm and Ranch 
Pacific Rural Press 


ASHE LOCKHART, INC. 


“Producers of Better Biologicals 


for Graduate Veterinarians” 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 


800 Woodswether Road 


WHOLE CULTURE 


Sewn 


ALUM PRECIPITATED 


BLACKLEG BACTERITD 


ALUM PRECIPITATED 


A product that brings immediate client approval because of its distinctive packaging 
and dependability. 

An increasing number of veterinarians specify Jen-Sal Blackleg Bacterin prepared 

by the special cultural methods developed by Scott, featuring low toxicity, prolonged 

absorption and maximum antigenicity. 


Supplied in Jen-Sal’s breakproof round car- Vial 50 os. reser - $0.40 


tons with tin tops and bottoms at the “live and 

Vial 250 ce. (50 doses) . $2.00 
let live” price of 4 cents per dose, less usual (Code: Redpel) 
discounts, in 10-dose and 50-dose vials. — - . 


JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
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